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Social Security in Review 





MINOR AMENDMENTS TO 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

TWO CHANGES in the Social Security Act 
were made by Public Law 86-442, signed on April 
22, 1960. First, fully insured status under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance is pro- 
vided for certain persons who had failed to ac- 
quire the necessary quarters of coverage because 
wages earned in 1 calendar quarter had not been 
paid until a later quarter. Second, in determin- 
ing eligibility for benefits under the unemploy- 
ment compensation program for Federal civilian 
employees, any lump-sum terminal payment for 
accrued annual leave is to be treated in accord- 
ance with State law. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Increases during March in the number of re- 
cipients of aid to dependent children and general 
assistance were attributable in part to the unusu- 
ally severe weather. The rise of 32,000 in aid to 


O.Lp-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND March February March 
DisaBiuity INSURANCE 1960 1960 1959 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands).............-.....-- 13,962 13,851 12,827 
PE $867.0 $858.1 $780.2 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) -..-- $73.28 $73.12 71.84 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month-... $83.17 $85.02 $81.67 


Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


Recipients (in thousands): 


Old-age assistance. ......- See 2,373 2,378 2,433 


Aid to dependent children (total)........... 3,013 2,981 2,917 
BS Ee ar ee 108 109 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled- 356 353 331 
General assistance (cases)...........-....--. 435 423 480 


Average payments: 


CN IRs 6k nctnecccnnnansscessine $67.63 $66.98 $64.34 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 29.26 29.06 28.68 
i  indcicccdeannadenancnsamadis 72.35 71.86 68.86 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 65.33 64.59 63.66 
General assistance (per case)....-..--------. 70.20 68.93 69.20 


dependent children was twice February’s atypi- 
cally small increase, and the total number of re- 
cipients exceeded 3 million for the first time. In 
the general assistance programs (State and lo- 
cally financed), the increase was the same as in 
February, though in most years it is considerably 
less. Roughly 435,000 cases and 1,238,000 persons 
were on the general assistance rolls in March. 


Decline Continues in OAA and AB Caseloads 


In old-age assistance the number of recipients 
decreased for the fifteenth consecutive month. 
The national total dropped 5,500 to 2,372,700, as 
40 States reported fewer recipients than in Feb- 
ruary. The caseload for aid to the blind declined 
400 to 108,200—the tenth straight month in which 
a slight drop occurred. About 2,700 more persons 
received aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled than in February; the March total was 
356,100. 

Although the general trend in the number of 
general assistance recipients was upward, there 
were substantial decreases in Montana (4,800 or 
38.4 percent) and Utah (1,200 or 14.7 percent). 
The declines were primarily attributable to the 
recent settlement of a strike in the copper mines 
in these States. Kentucky’s relatively large de- 
crease—9.2 percent—in the number of recipients 
of aid to the blind resulted mainly from the 
transfer of persons aged 65 or over to the pro- 
gram of old-age assistance. Most of the other 
State changes in the special types of public as- 
sistance were relatively small. 





Assistance Expenditures Rise 
Total expenditures for assistance, including 


vendor payments for medical care, were $319.7 














million in March—$5.3 million or 1.7 percent 
more than in February. Higher money payments 
to recipients accounted for $3.2 million of the 
rise, and increased vendor payments for medical 
care for the balance. Total payments rose $1.2 
million in old-age assistance and $1.5 million in 
aid to dependent children; general assistance pay- 
ments, excluding vendor payments for medical 
care, rose $1.4 million. 


Average Payments Higher 

Average payments per recipient of old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled increased nationally 
50-75 cents, more because of changes in vendor 
payments for medical care than of changes in 
money payments to recipients. The average pay- 
ment increased 20 cents per recipient of aid to 
dependent children and $1.27 per general assist- 
ance case. 

Policy changes were directly responsible for 
noticeable changes in average payments in a few 
States. When Kentucky raised both its maxi- 
mum on individual payments and the percent of 
need met in each of the special types of public 
assistance, the average payment per recipient in- 
creased $1.20-$1.40. For old-age assistance re- 
cipients, Colorado raised the maximum payment 
from $105 to $106 and added $1.00 to the 
amount allowed for personal needs for recipients 
in nursing homes. Arkansas raised its monthly 
food allowance for recipients of old-age assistance 


and aid to the blind and for families receiving 
aid to dependent children in behalf of one or two 
children. The State also raised by $5 its maxi- 
mum on individual payments in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, with amounts of as- 
sistance to be adjusted as cases are reviewed. 


Beneficiary Rolls Near 14 Million 


Almost 14 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program at the end of March 
—111,000 more than the number a month earlier. 
The increase was the largest since June 1959. 
Benefits were being paid at a monthly rate of 
$867.0 million, about $8.9 million higher than at 
the end of February. 

Old-age (retired-worker) benefits showed the 
greatest numerical growth (52,500) from the Feb 
ruary total. The number both of child’s benefits 
and of wife’s or husband’s benefits increased 
14,700, and the number of widow’s or widower’s 
benefits and of disability (disabled-worker) bene- 
fits each rose 13,900. The greatest proportionate 
increase (4.0 percent) was in disability benefits, 
and the smallest (0.4 percent) in mother’s and 
in parent’s benefits. 

About 225,200 monthly benefits were awarded 
in March, 61,500 more than in February and 
more than in any other month since April 1959. 
The 556,200 awards made during the January- 
March quarter were about 37,800 more than the 


(Continued on page 86) 





Civilian labor force,' 2 total (in thousands)-_........... iii licincadati tintin dasladadeebeinibs 
Employed -. ctnagddsectndnitislpubinadinedvhnntiamasieihenbeuiiinbinid 


Unemployed 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) ! 3__.__- 
Wage and salary disbursements. ....................... isting 
og pesnbnnbanqsetetenenseeneabtion 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income. .-.................... 
Social insurance and related payments-_-_.-- PES FEE Oe! St eee 
REE 2 ES ee Ae oe en Se ee a eT a 


Consumer price index,! 4 all items (1947-49=100)-_...-- iestaieiabaitiiadas re ee 


a Upset oid eRe ennntue enn naeeee a 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal income 
includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


March February March Calendar year 
1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 
68 ,473 68,449 68,189 69,394 68 , 647 
64, 267 64,520 63,828 65,581 63, 966 

4,206 3,931 4,362 3,813 4,681 


Ee See Ne OE $393.5 $393.0 375.4 $380.2 $359.0 
cenbubticaudnestinemebelinkel 269.0 268.0 254.0 257.8 239.4 
abiddiiititilsdiatemamadnaamnaiiais 45.6 46.1 46.9 46.3 46.6 
sieteesesnemenainaliasaebaddcaadeabeamdetai 50.5 50.1 46.4 47.6 44.7 
pninenhidabadeenbadianennidn 22. 21.6 20.8 21.2 20.4 
etibnnainienemmaniiieeniimaiica 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.0 
poalnetteetatnteet Gilstad tabittadiletciainl 12.8 12.8 12.4 12.4 12.0 
9.7 9.7 8.2 8.3 7.0 


125.7 125.6 123.7 124.6 123.5 
117.7 117.4 117.7 118.3 120.3 
155.0 154.7 149.2 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement,"1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Federal Grants to State 
Governments, 1958-59 


FEDERAL GRANTS to the States and localities 
in the fiscal year 1958-59 reached the unprece- 
dented level of $6.3 billion, about one-third more 
than the former record high of 1957-58 and 
nearly three and one-half times the annual 
amount granted a decade earlier. The 32-percent 
increase from 1958 to 1959 represents a rate of 
annual increase surpassed only twice in three 
decades of Federal monetary grants-in-aid to 
State and local governments: in 1933-34, when 
the several emergency public works grant pro- 
grams were introduced, and in 1946-47, when 
“normal” domestic spending was resumed after 
World War II. 

Federal grants first topped $1 billion in 1933- 
34; the $2 billion granted the next fiscal year re- 
mained the peak for 15 years, until 1949-50. Ex- 
cept for 2 years in the latter half of the 1930's, 
grants did not again total even $1 billion until 
1946-47 marked the beginning of an upward 
trend that has continued uninterrupted, although 
at varying pace, to the present. Table 1 shows 
the growth of Federal grants during the past 
three decades in dollar amounts, and table 2 their 
distribution among the States in 1958-59. 


GRANTS DEFINED 


Grants-in-aid to the States and localities vary 
considerably in purpose and in financial charac- 
teristics. The term “grants,” as used here, is con- 
fined to grants for cooperative Federal-State or 
Federal-local programs administered at the State 
and/or local level and for those programs in 
which the bulk of the funds is channeled through 
agencies of State and local governments. Emer- 
gency grants and the value of grants-in-kind have 
been included when they conform to this defini- 
tion. Federal aid granted directly to individuals 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 


sioner. 
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and private institutions and reimbursements to 
State and local governments for expenses in- 
curred by them as agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment in administering programs primarily na- 
tional in character have been excluded. Shared 
revenues have also been excluded. 


GROWTH OF GRANT PROGRAMS 


The growth in the dollar amount of total Fed- 
eral grants has resulted in some measure from 
the addition of new programs: There were 11 
grant programs in 1930, 27 by 1940, 41 by 1950, 
and 51 by 1959.1. At least of equal importance as 
factors in this growth are the population expan- 
sion and monetary inflation. The first 
that government services of all sorts must be sup- 
plied to more people, and the second means that 
it will cost progressively more to furnish even 
the same level of services to the same number of 
The population of the country and its 


means 


people. 
dependencies is almost half again as large as it 
was in 1930, and inflation has cut the value of the 
dollar to almost half its 1930 purchasing power. 


Public Assistance 

Grants for public assistance payments and ad- 
ministration totaled $1,966 million in 1958-59. 
This sum represented an increase of $172 million 
or 10 percent from the 1957-58 total; the increase 
from 1956-57 to 1957-58 was 15 percent. The 
grants for each of the four categorical assistance 


*The number of programs is considerably understated, 
especially in recent years, because the grant tables in 
the Treasury Department’s Annual Reports show the 
highway construction grant programs in consolidated 
form. Footnotes to those tables indicate that grants for 
several types of highway construction have been grouped 
by the reporting agencies. For the types of highways 
constructed or improved with the aid of Federal grants, 
see footnote 6, table 1, of this article. 

















programs and the percentage change from the 
preceding year are shown below for 1958-59 and 
the preceding year. 














Amount of Federal 
grants (in millions) Percentage change 
Program 
1958-59 1957-58 
1958-59 1957-58 from from 
1957-58 1956-57 
Th ntennetecmmnnamied $1,135 $1,080 5.1 11.0 
| | IE 630 FAL 15.8 25.0 
(\ |, Rear 153 126 21.6 17.5 
ppnsnquesenibbadedeed 48 45 7.1 10.0 

















Part of the reason for the lower rate of increase 
in 1958-59 lies in the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act that raised the Federal share 
of individual public assistance payments. The 
new formula was in effect during only 3 quarters 
of 1956-57. Comparison of that year with the 
following year—a full fiscal year of operation 
under the increased Federal share—yielded a 
higher percentage increase than did comparison 
of 1957-58 with 1958-59, both full years under 
the new formula. 

Of the four categorical assistance programs, 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled expe- 
rienced the largest relative increase (22 percent) 
from the preceding fiscal year. The rise is at- 
tributable to the continued expansion of this new- 
est assistance program (established in October 
1950) in the same jurisdictions in which it oper- 
ated during 1957-58. At the end of 1958-59, five 
States (Alaska, Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, and Ne- 
vada) still had no federally approved plan and 
received no Federal aid, nor had Guam—to which 
the public assistance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act were extended by the 1958 amend- 
ments.” 

The second largest relative increase, 16 percent, 
occurred in aid to dependent children. This pro- 
gram is the most sensitive of the four to changes 
in economic conditions. The 25-percent increase 
in 1957-58 was attributable largely to the reces- 
sion, the effects of which were still being mirrored 
in the 1958-59 figures. 

During the entire period under review there 
has been a shift in the distribution of Federal 


*A plan for Iowa was approved in 1959-60, and the 
State began to receive Federal grants in January 1960. 
A plan for Guam was approved (for this and the other 
categorical assistance programs) and the first grants 
were authorized for July 1960. 
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grants among the public assistance programs 
themselves. Public assistance grants are open- 
end—that is, there is no specific limit on the 
amount authorized in the Social Security Act 
or its amendments, and the Federal Government 
has obligated itself to advance or reimburse a 
stated basic portion of State expenditures for 
each of the categorical assistance recipients. The 
rise or fall of Federal grants for each program 
therefore offers a general reflection of the growth 
or decline of the respective programs throughout 
the country. 

In 1935-36, the first year of grants under the 
Act, grants for old-age assistance accounted for 
87 percent of all public assistance grants and aid 
to dependent children for 9 percent. Aid to the 
blind constituted 4 percent of the total the first 
year, 3 percent the second, and between 2 percent 
and 3 percent annually thereafter. Except for 
2 years during World War II, the old-age assist- 
ance program has received a gradually declining 
proportion of all public assistance grants and the 
aid to dependent children program a gradually 
increasing proportion. By 1950-51 grants for 
old-age assistance composed 70 percent, those for 
aid to dependent children 27 percent, and the first 
grants for aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled 1.5 percent of all public assistance grants. 
By 1958-59, old-age assistance grants had dropped 
to 58 percent, grants for aid to dependent chil 
dren had advanced to 32 percent, and grants for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled had 
risen to 8 percent of the $2.0 billion distributed 
for public assistance during the year. 

The reason for the upswing in children’s aid 
at what may look like the expense of the needy 
aged is not that Government has switched atten- 
tion from people at the end of the life span to 
those at its beginning—quite the contrary. The 
reason is that, as a larger proportion of the aged 
become eligible for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, there is a correspondingly smaller 
call on the old-age assistance program, especially 
in extended periods of general prosperity. This 
conclusion is borne out by the fact that, although 
the number of persons in the country aged 65 
and over has increased over the decades, the num- 
ber of old-age assistance recipients has decreased. 
The decline has occurred even though, in many 
States, as recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled reach old age they are trans- 
ferred from that program to old-age assistance. 
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The rise in the proportion of the total repre- 
sented by grants for aid to dependent children 
results from several factors: a general population 
growth, marked by proportionately more chil- 
dren; a general increase in marriage rates and 
also in divorce, separation, and illegitimacy rates; 
and a higher remarriage rate with an accom- 
panying rise in the number of breadwinners sup- 
porting or trying to support two families. In 
addition, incomes of mother-headed families are 


not rising at the same rate as those of normal 
families. 

Another shift has taken place among the grant 
programs, one possibly of more importance be- 
cause of its implications for social welfare financ- 
ing. Ever since the beginning of World War IJ, 
grants for public assistance have been the largest 
made by the Federal Government for any one 
purpose. Second in order of dollar magnitude 
for most of that period have been the regular and 


TABLE 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, amount and percent of total grants by purpose, fiscal years 1929-380 through 


1958-59 


{In thousands] 
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| | | 
Amount Percent Amount | Percent; Amount | Percent} Amount | Percent 








| Public a Health 
; re assistance ! administration 2 services * 

Fiscal year | Total | 

| ———$—$—_—_———, 

} | 

Amount | Percent; Amount | Percent} Amount | Percent 

gros epee asaees 
1929-30......| ke wane |-eneseenee|-----2--| $10 (8) 
1930-31_.....} 180, 282 ‘ Per See. Ee Sere eet 
1931-32...... 213,879 _— ‘ en EE a Awe een 
1932-33...... OO) 7S aa EE eee 
1933-34...... 8 a ee | $616 Pe Benscdiauusshunnenan 
1934-35...... 4) SS | 1,257! Di Casktinnsesaleansiition 
1935-36...... 1,014,656 $28 , 424 2.8 3,068 3 4,389 0. 
1936-37 ...... 818,434 143,934 17.6 11, 484 1.4 12,758 1.6 
1937-38_....- 790 , 392 216,074 27.3 45,939) 5.8 15,329 3. 
1938-39 .| 1,030,576 246,898 24.0 62,858) 6.1) 14,754 Le 
1939-40...... 967 , Of 271,131 28.0 119,852) 12.4 21,873 2. 
1940-41 ...... 915,357 329,845 36.0 65, 632) 7.2) 25, 869 2. 
1941-42. ..... 926,221; 374,568 40.4 74,034) 8.0 29,057 3. 
1942-43_..... 991,212 395, 623 39.9 39,800) 4.0 30,396 3. 
1943-44__.._. 982,700 404 , 942 41.2 35,229 3.6 60,223 6. 
1944-45 _.... 917,065 409,985 44.7 33 , 730) 3.7 78,555 8. 
1945-46._.... 439,132 52.0 54,547 6.5 71,169 8. 
1946-47_..... 613,831 39.6 99, 252 6.4 63, 134 4. 
1947-48_..... 718,359 45.6 157,744 10.0 55,309 3. 
1948-49... _. 927,897 50.6 161, 138) 8.8 66,647 3. 
1949-50__.... 1,123,418 50.9 214,526 9.7 123,831 5. 
1950-51...... 1,185,764 52.7 175,642 7.8 174,342 7. 
1951-52...... 1,177,688 50.6 &3, 157} 7.9 187,361 8. 
1952-53_..... 1,329, 933 48.2 197, 537) 7.2 172,810 6. 
1953-54_..... 1,437,516 48.6 200, 136 6.8 140, 233 4. 
1954-55_..... 1,426, 599 46.1 188, 898 6.1 119, 194 3. 
1955-56__.... 1 5 42.3 260, 347) 7.6 133, 166 3. 
1956-57....-. 1 39.6 319,511) 8.1 163, 249 4. 
1957-58_..... 1 37.5 324, 133) 6.8 192, 609 4. 
1958-59...... 1, 966,394 31.1 297, 261) 4.7 247 , 371 3. 








_ SSN CONWRNAAUMH ROR 
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$1, 296} 1.3] $17, 647] 17.6] $75,881 75.5 $5, 666) 5.6 
1, 406| 8 19,274} 10.7] 153,637} 85.2 5,965) 3.3 
1,672! .8| 19, 907] 9.3) 186,280) 87.1 6,020 2.8 
1,710) 9 19, 058 10.0) 163,398 86.0 5,885) 3.1 
1,382! -1] 18,076 1.0} 221,715) 12.3] 1,560,914) 86.6 
1,516) -1) 21,302 1.0} 274,668) 12.5] 1,897,833) 86.4 

34,117} 3.4] 31,937 3.1] 224,073 22.1] 688,649) 67.9 

24, 489) 3.0} 32,044 3.9] 340,717 41.6] 253,007 30.9 

39,655] 5.0}  41,877| 5.3} 247,024 31.3] 184,494) 23.3 

71,493 6.9 43, 233 4.2} 191,572 18.6| 399,768) 38.8 

67,581 7.0 43,595 4.5} 164,517 17.0} 278,456) 28.8 

90, 255) 9.9} 105,978 11.6} 171,042 18.7} 126,737] 13.8 

64, 947| 7.0} 144,361 15.6} 157,911 17.0} 81,342 8.8 

54,518 5.5} 163,812 16.5) 174,323 17.6} 132,739) 13.4 

64, 109} 6.5 28,832 13.1} 144,120 14.7} 145,246 14.8 

73,978} 8.1 96, 414 10.5] 87,429) 9.5| 136,974 14.9 

78,233) 9.3 50,633 6.0) 74,6 8.8 75,479 8.9 

460,934) 29.8) 57,600 3.7| 198,774 12.8 55,371 3.6 

171,888 10.9} 113,255 7.2] 318,457 20.2) 40,383) 2.6 

129,125 7.0 68, 988 3.8} 410,397 22.4) 71,353) 3.9 

183, 553 8.3 69, 861 3.2) 428,780 19.4 64,049) 2.9 

171,707 7.6 80, 265 3.6} 400,050 17.8} 62,358 2.8 

147,143 6.3) 143,503 6.2} 420,135 18.1 68,011 2.9 

200, 522 7.3} 246,691 8.9} 617,311 18.8 92,025 3.3 
308,312 10.4) 235,231 8.0} 538,496 18.2 96, 231 3.3 
369, 254 11.9} 277,839 9.0} 596,699 19.3) 115,442 3.7 
488 , 281 14.2) 252,086 7.3| 739,997 21.5) 109,073 3.2 
526,288 13.4) 253,562 6.4) 954,733) 24.3) 159,240) 4.0 
489,275 10.2) 283,693 5.9] 1,518,520 31.7; 188,915] 3.9 
597,330 9.5) 350,979 5.6| 2,613,897 41.4) 239,902} 3.8 








1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind , 1935-36 
to date, and beginning 1950-51, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
under the Social Security Act as amended. 

2 Employment service administration, from 1933-34 to 1942-43 and from 
1946-47 to date; unemployment insurance administration, 1935-36 to date; ad- 
ministration of veterans’ unemployment and self-employment allowances 
from 1947-48 to 1952-53; and distribution to State accounts in unemploy- 
ment insurance trust fund of certain tax collections under Title IX of the 
Social Security Act, 1955-56 to 1957-58. 

* Promotion of welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 1929-30; 
maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and general 
public health services under the Social Security Act, 1935-36 to date; venereal 
disease control, 1940-41 to date; emergency maternity and infant care, from 
1942-43 to 1948-49 and 1940-51; construction of community facilities, 1944-45 
and from 1953-54 to 1955-56; tuberculosis control, 1944-45 to date; mental 
health activities, cancer control, and hospital survey and construction, 
1947-48 to date: heart disease control, 1949-50 to date; construction of cancer 
research facilities, from 1949-50 to 1953-54; construction of heart disease re- 
search facilities, from 1949-50 to 1952-53; industrial waste studies, from 1949-50 
to 1952-53: emergency poliomyelitis vaccination, 1955-56 to date; water pollu- 
tion control construction, wasté-treatment works construction, and health 
research construction, 1956-57 to date. 

4 Vocational rehabilitation, and State and Territorial homes for disabled 
soldiers and sailors, 1929-30 to date; child welfare services, 1935-36 to date; 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities under sec. 32 of Act of Aug. 24, 
1935, 1935-36 to date: school lunch and Federal annual contributions to public 
housing authorities, 1939-40 to date; community war service day care, 1942-43; 
veterans’ re-use housing. from 1946-47 to 1950-51; commodities furnished by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1949-50 to date; and school milk, 1954-55 
to date 

’ Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vocational education, educa- 
tion of the blind, agricultural extension work, State marine schools, 1929-30 
to date; Office of Education emergency grants, from 1935-36 to 1940-41; train- 
ing of defense (war production) workers, from 1940-41 to 1945-46; maintenance 
and operation of schools, 1946-47 to date; veterans’ educational facilities, from 
1947-48 to 1949-50; survey and construction of schools, 1950-51 to date; State 


7] 
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and local preparation for White House Conference on Education, 1954-55; 
library services, 1956-57 to date; defense education activities, 1958-59. 

* Cooperative construction of rural post roads, 1929-30 to 1939-40; Federal- 
aid highways, including regular and emergency, prewar and postwar, and 
trust fund activities, restoration of roads and bridges, flood relief, secondary 
and feeder roads, grade-crossing elimination, 1930-31 to date; National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act highway activities, 1933-34 to 1943-44, 1946-47 to 1948- 
49, and 1950-51; Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts activities, 1935-36 
to 1943-44 and 1946-47 to 1951-52; access roads, flight strips, strategic highway 
network, and surveys and plans, 1941-42 to 1956-57 and 1958-59; public land 
highways, 1942-43 to date; payment of claims, 1945-46 to 1951-52; war and 
emergency damage in Hawaii, 1947-48 to 1955-56; reimbursement of District 
of Columbia highway fund, 1954-55 and 1957-58; and forest highways, 1957- 
58 to date. 

? Agricultural experiment stations and forestry cooperation, including 
water-shed protection and flood prevention, 1929-30 to date; Civil Works 
Administration, 1933-34; Federal Emergency Relief Administration, from 
1933-34 to 1937-38; Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
from 1933-34 to 1939-40; Reclamation Service (emergency), 1935-36; wildlife 
restoration, 1938-39 to date; Public Works Administration and liquidation 
thereof, from 1941-42 to 1949-50; war public works, from 1941-42 to 1943-44; 
supply and distribution of farm labor, from 1942-43 to 1948-49; community 
facilities, from 1944-45 to 1955-56; public works advance planning, from 
1946-47 to 1948-49; cooperative projects in marketing, 1948-49 to date; Fed- 
eral airport program, 1947-48 to date; disaster, drought and other emer- 
gency relief, 1948-49 to date; civil defense, 1951-52 to date; slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, from 1952-53 to 1954-55; urban planning, ur- 
ban renewal, 1955-56 to date;and National Science Foundation facilities and 
installations, beginning 1957-58. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Combined 
Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment. Grants for the school lunch program from 1939-40 to 1942-43 and for the 
removal of —— agricultural commodities from 1935-36 to 1946-47, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture. 











emergency grants for highway construction ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce. All through the fifties 
the gap between assistance grants and highway 


cent. Public assistance grants accounted for 37 
percent of all Federal grants in 1957-58 and 
highway grants for 32 percent, but in 1958-59 
highway grants represented more than 41 percent 


of all grants and public assistance grants had de- 
clined to 31 percent of the total (table 1). High- 
way grants have been separated from “all other” 
grants and are given in a separate column in all 
tables showing grants by purpose. 


grants has been narrowing, and by 1957-58 high- 
way grants were within 15 percent of public as- 
sistance grants. In 1958-59, grants for highway 
construction not only caught up with but out- 
stripped grants for public assistance by 33 per- 


TABLE 2.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by State and purpose,' fiscal year 1958-59 


{In thousands] 
























































] ] ~ . 
Employ- | | 
States ranked by 1956-58 average Mat Public ment . | Health Other ie Highw ed 
per capita personal income Total | assistance nine | services =— | Education | construc- | All other 
tration | 
| 
a ee OO OT ET B- $6,313,134 | $1,966,394 | $207,261 | $247,371 | $597,330 | $350,979 | $2, 613,807 | $230,902 
| ER ee Sener ~-+2----| 6, 253,623 1,955,713 295,531 | 241,991 | 575,364 342,519 2 604, 948 237. 6 
NN ESE OTE EE TO RT | 2,787,067 | 844,675 | 179,111 | 94, 290 257,110 | 137,299 1,155,039 119,544 
ELS EST Ea SE 14,356 2,304 | 708 943 1,058 | 829 | 7,846 668 
GI iincninnctinddascadscasQecdesaonenememeagecshenes 63,816 15,244 | 5,199 | 2,608 6,154 | 3,117 23,724 7,770 
I a aa i cnledierladil iatdecesesmbhanniniad } 29,784 1,753 | 1,179 | 2° 161 587 | 6,457 | 15,013 2,636 
SS ELIE ELLIS AO | 31,628 7,262 | 2,220 2,786 3,206 198 | 10,655 5.303 
On ton cc dee ecls tein aus enamine 545,982 217,452 | 29,890 | 12,151 29, 537 45,212 194,409 | 17,331 
rE -/ 3 a dedeeineecesamenamenedl 451,151 143,810 41,451 | 11,778 52,655 12,321 169,217 | 19, 920 
|” SRR SED | 99,961 23,719 11,305 | 4,735 15,948 4,604 36,127 3,433 
SS ASE EE ee a ARTI! | 26,015 | 2,321 1,086 748 | 444 | 1,608 17,310 2,496 
eee eee em | 272,100 | 94,691 | 13,325 10,574 | 27,630 | 9,831 104,318 11,731 
LL EELELILE LATE cecaialenminaidiaet andl 156, 998 63,188 | 11,121 | 4,463 | 14,990 | 6,754 50, 100 6,383 
ES EE a CE Se Se pe 318,144 67,145 | 14, 887 | 7,623 | 19,952 | 10,388 191,743 6, 406 
CO eee nnmibaiannis 84,673 15,489 | 4,716 3,407 | 8,336 | 11,621 37,801 3, 302 
npbetnenccensinaccesaenescocansecsnentnsnenseen 201 , 232 60,273 13,951 9, 860 27 , 257 6, 267 76,216 7,409 
Washington_..... Naa EnennEepamamnneeniiiaittt | 134, 671 41,770 5,348 3,980 6,891 9,474 63, 871 | 3,336 
EERE LENE LE EEE 319,448 | 85,383 21,946 15, 269 41,597 | 7,440 | 27, 564 20, 249 
LE TTS SRL Ne RENT 37,108 2,871 | 779 1,206 869 | 1,089 | 29,124 1,171 
Middle-income group.........-.-------.--------------- | 1,764,535 531,130 61,182} 68,851 123,730 | 98,381 | $22,035 59,226 
BS 6.4:bctenainddiseensneetnebnassisaesnenainneia 97,146 24,836 | 5,179 | 4,683 10,659 5,647 43,381 | 2,761 
a ERPS Petes nail 95, 139 35,381 | 2,787 | 2,808 4,799 | 7,411 | 39,394 2,559 
i seusnasiieniaiauid 74,774 17,980 3,468 | 2,892 3,615 2; 389 | 41/896 2' 533 
I ELLE LTE LTTE TE 30,919 9,244 2,667 1,247 3,032 1,965 | 11,480 1,284 
LLL LE ALR ELELITET ENTE LIED pee 205, 237 86, 208 4,892 | 4,667 13,515 7,312 80,989 7,655 
ES ANE a AR EY em ae 104,622 28,487 | 4,313 | 5,444 10,507 3,080 | 48,792 3.999 
a a 46,121 6,728 1,505 1,481 1,659 2,185 31,293 1,271 
ALIAS LAE LES Se ENE 67,168 13,760 | 3,274 2,310 3,870 | 6,477 | 36,050 | 1,427 
ll nncpidhnandeanneenwaretheheminaiesannnadtiieeniad 100,080 25.049 | 2,151 | 3,024 4,771 | 7,310 | 56,042 | 1,733 
nein scienanpmninbianinnmmanianntemaennbninnainaids 127,140 36,409 4,162 5,200 9,832 4,260 | 60,241 | 7,036 
New pompenine aera iesninidbtiiemionaniinnninnpietll 24,816 3,872 1,181 | 922 1,704 1,256 | 15,181 | 699 
a ia See eR NRE 142,539 50,121 | 5,597 6,678 10,997 | 10,605 53,972 | 4,570 
a a ae a acahiemiaencaaleniees 109,991 28,903 | 2,603 4,484 8,139 | 3,969 | 59,032 2' 861 
OE LEELA LEE TT ME OLED E: 49,285 11,999 1,267 2,522 3,008 | 3,990 | 24,700 1,799 
ia re a aeciniennaeliiate 352,855 124,032 11,441 | 13,720 | 25,880 | 19,991 145,677 12,115 
AEE ELL LTE EPA TIE 70,837 14,803 1,607 | 2,962 3,707 | 7,448 | 38.178 2.133 
Eee eee | 47,595 9,249 | 2,188 | 2,199 | 2,889 2,427 | 26,608 | 2.034 
aman ccinnecteckedticencniasenssinsenenesensinein | 18,271 4,069 900 1,609 1,147 660 | 9,127 758 
| | | | 
III is are ncinenemmnncianiapensionl 1,678,614 579,908 47,976 | 78,593 | 185,313 | 99,112 629,175 58,537 
SEN AA a RR ROE Sa ee eee ee 41,222 11,356 1,467 | 1,692 3,159 2,298 19,757 | 1,494 
cick: grtananttineghinhiienncusmcaattnntanmisbend 176,166 73,227 3,536 | 5,444 | 13,107 | 9,808 64,204 | 6,840 
Dl iihncinthadeneinaneeen uiniaihntinind tiedbienocindnidneed 42,345 | 6,786 3,041 | 1,517 | 1,447 2,556 25,831 | 1.167 
Ee Ee ee 108, 72% 16, 287 2,571 | 6,105 13,077 | 16,356 48,168 6,158 
I id nitiincpccntaniietideeiamedae auéusceuseunsesnnenaes 197,271 100, 900 3,583 5,620 15,840 | 5,374 60,508 5,447 
cca ition en npsnenmeechdinnisiaemilind 42,495 6,749 1,037 | 1,852 2/011 1/834 | 27/351 | 1°61 
RRC ROT ea RRS Me 34,846 8,051 763 | 1,742 2;700 | 3,342 | 17,251 | 998 
i calhdcnianiondipail 77,552 26,739 2,139 | 5,150 11,611 | 2,280 | 27°494 | 2.140 
IE one aatihiacatadedddctonnibebeudaakceiil 154,016 65,322 3,979 | 6,081 18,263 | 9,840 | 44.179 | 6.351 
Pe ae } 133,852 42,100 | 3,835 | 7,702 19,412 5,604 48,270 | 6,930 
aan aisha ndiieindie ean cammaian endian 123,407 38, 602 3,486 | 7,054 17,045 5,812 | 48 , 222 3, 185 
i ccinranceminemagneeiiancnbnenennnntionnsn 140,070 47,218 5,657 | 7,721 14,865 | 7,667 | 52,359 4.584 
(i ES TT ea a ED ae 130,201 47,474 3,953 | 7,433 16,384 | 9,497 | 41.606 3.855 
Sa a 78,849 21,403 2,950 4,448 8,482 | 7,197 | 32,854 | 1.514 
I crits cduigsindnphebeeddantdetannnatnihmniiean 89, 883 31,813 3,031 | 4,245 13,618 | 3,949 30,535 | 2,692 
ecnedashascucsaciansédedcassnnsconpinasensecsion 107,717 35,879 2,949 4,786 14,291 5,700 40,588 3,524 
! 
Outlying areas | 
A initio i dnlliiennatniiademaduummediatmedinnaniohl | 19,150 4,034 858 | 2,139 | 1,981 5,126 4,273 739 
Ph: : ncntdekiine dea shnaednnndiabekedioeaneead | 38, 264 6,401 790 2,979 | 19,376 2,457 | 4,676 1,584 
0 ST TS EES 967 245 | 67 | 245 | 349 | | SR et 2 





3 Includes a small amount of advances and undistributed sums. 

Source: Annual moet of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances r the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1959. Personal income data are 
from the Survey of Current Business, August 1959. 


1 See footnotes to table 1 for programs in each group of grants. 

2 Includes a small amount undistributed, grants to the outlying areas listed, 
and grants under afew programs to American Samoa, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


6 SOCIAL SECURITY 





Employment Security 

The $297 million granted in 1958-59 for State 
employment service and unemployment insurance 
administration represents an increase of $7 mil- 
lion or 2.3 percent from the administration grants 
in 1957-58. From 1955-56 through 1957-58 the 
employment security total included amounts 
transferred on a pro rata basis to the State ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust fund from the 
excess of Federal unemployment tax collections 
over (1) total Federal and State administrative 
expenses for the program and (2) the $200 mil- 
lion loan fund in the Federal unemployment ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund. In the 
3 years a total of $137 million was transferred to 
the State accounts as additional reserves. As a 
result of severe demands on the loan fund (which 
is itself built up from the excess of tax collections 
over administrative expenses) during the recent 
recession, not only was there no excess for dis- 
tribution in 1958-59 but the fund was temporarily 
exhausted except for about $1 million in interest 
earned on outstanding loans. Comparison of 
the employment security totals for 1958-59 and 
the preceding year, therefore, would present a 
distorted view of the program’s development. 


Health Services 


A total of $247 million was granted for health 
services in 1958-59, about 28 percent or $55 mil- 
lion more than grants for these purposes in 1957- 
58. The largest increases, in both percentage and 
dollar terms, occurred in health construction pro- 
grams. Grants for building health research fa- 
cilities rose 176 percent to $8 million, and grants 
for constructing waste-treatment works went up 
116 percent to $36 million. The two largest dol- 
lar increases were in grants for the construction 
of hospital and medical facilities ($30 million) 
and waste-treatment works (almost $20 million). 
Among them, these three construction programs 
accounted for practically the entire increase in 
the health service grants; increases of 1-3 percent 
($1 million or less) in some programs were can- 
celed by comparable decreases in others. 

Grants for the control of venereal disease are 
once more on the increase. From wartime levels 
of $7-$10 million, this program rose to peak 
grants of $13 million in 1948-49 and then declined 
by a few million each year to a low of $631,000 
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in 1954-55. Since then the annual grants have 
been slowly increasing: $1.2 million in 1955-56 
and 1956-57; $1.7 million in 1957-58; and $2.4 
million in 1958-59. This last sum was 43 percent 
higher than the preceding year’s grant. 

There is, of course, no direct causal connection 
between the growth of a Federal grant program 
to aid control of a disease and the increase or de- 
crease of the incidence of that disease. The Public 
Health Service has noted, however, that the de- 
cline of a control program below certain mini- 
mum levels will result in the “bouncing up again” 
of a disease previously brought under control. 
The venereal disease control program would seem 
to have been reduced to too low a level. The situ- 
ation appears to have been corrected in 1958-59, 
for the 1959-60 grants will be about the same as 
those of 1958-59. 

Grants for the control of tuberculosis, on the 
other hand, have remained fairly constant in re- 
cent years at about $4 million, after a slow de- 
cline from $7 million a year a decade or so ago. 
There would appear to have been no reversal in 
the downward trend of the incidence of this dis- 
ease as a result of the reduction of the control 
program. The danger here lies not in the resur- 
gence of tuberculosis but in the unnecessary pro- 
longation of the disease as a public health prob- 
lem. 


Other Welfare Services 

The $597 million granted in 1958-59 for wel- 
fare services other than public assistance repre- 
sented an increase of 22 percent from the $489 
million granted during the preceding year. Of 
the eight programs in this group (see footnote 4, 
table 1), only two have solely welfare aspects. 
Two have certain health and medical aspects in 
addition, and the remaining four are connected 
as closely with agricultural surplus and price sup- 
port programs as with welfare. 

Grants for child welfare services rose $2.3 mil- 
lion (24 percent) to $12 million in 1958-59. The 
increase was the largest, both relatively and in 
dollars, in recent years. Grants for this program, 
established under the Social Security Act of 1935, 
remained substantially less than $2 million until 
1946-47. They then increased gradually until, 
in 1952, they topped $7 million. The amount 


hovered in the $6-millions for several years and 
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did not reach a peak again until 1956-57, when 
$8 million was granted; grants in 1957-58 totaled 
more than $9 million. 

It was among the welfare programs associated 
with agricultural price support and surplus com- 
modity removal that the largest increases oc- 
curred from 1957-58 to 1958-59. School lunch 
grants rose 45 percent to $142 million, grants in 
the form of commodities donated by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation advanced 41 percent 
to top $80 million, school milk grants rose 11 per- 
cent to $74 million, and grants for the removal 
of surplus agricultural commodities increased 8 
percent to more than $126 million. These figures 
pertain to the domestic aspects of the food dis- 
tribution programs; foreign distribution is ex- 
cluded. Together, the annual increase in the four 
food programs accounted for $85 million or 78 
percent of the total increase in grants for “other 
welfare” purposes. 

In the past several years these domestic food 
programs have constituted about 70 percent of 
grants for all welfare programs other than public 
assistance. This has been a gradual decrease 
from 1935-36, when the first grants of $32 million 
for the removal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties accounted for 94 percent of the grants for 
“other welfare” purposes. 


Education 


An all-time high in grants for education was 
recorded in 1958-59, when $351 million was dis- 
tributed to State and local governments. This 
sum was 24 percent or $67 million more than the 
grants of the preceding year. 

The bulk of the increase is attributable to the 
$44 million granted for several new programs 
under the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-864, signed September 2, 
1958). Although the act was in effect during the 
last 3 quarters of 1958-59, by the time States had 
drawn up and submitted their plans, had them 
approved by the U.S. Office of Education, and 
been authorized to receive their first checks con- 
siderably less than 3 quarters of the fiscal year 
remained for operation. 

Grants, as defined here, are made under four 
of the titles of the National Defense Education 
Act. Other titles provide loans and fellowships 
to undergraduate and graduate students and 


loans, contracts, and grants to institutions and to 
public and private agencies. However, expendi- 
tures under those titles are not included in the 
$44 million granted to State and local govern- 
ments. Title III authorizes grants for the use of 
local elementary and secondary schools to 
strengthen instruction in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Recipients have 
2 years (instead of the more usual 1 year) in 
which to use the granted funds. Under title V, 
grants are made for State public school programs 
for the identification and encouragement of able 
students through testing and counseling. The 
U.S. Commissioner of Education can also make 
testing arrangements for private schools. Title 
VIII extends the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 by providing grants for vocational educa- 
tion programs in areas now inadequately served 
and also for training and retraining “personnel 
equipped to render skilled assistance in fields par- 
ticularly affected by scientific and technological 
developments.” Title X provides grants for the 
improvement of the statistical services of State 
educational agencies. 

As far as dollar amounts are concerned, the two 
most important grant programs in the education 
field until now have been the grants for school 
maintenance and operation in federally affected 
areas (started in 1946-47) and for school con- 
struction (started in 1950-51). These are the 
programs responsible for the jump of total grants 
for education, in the early years of the past dec- 
ade, from less than $100 million to substantially 
more than $200 million and their maintenance at 
that level ever since. 


Highway Construction 


Now that highway grants have become the 
largest of the complex of federally aided pro- 
grams, a summary of their beginnings is appro- 
priate. More than a decade ago the importance 
of their advent was characterized as follows: 


The modern era of Federal grants-in-aid to States may 
be said to have begun with the passage of the Federal 
Aid Road Act of 1916 for the construction of rural post 
roads .... The... Act... was the first major innova- 
tion, both as to function and amount of money.’ 


*Byron L. Johnson, The Principle of Equalization Ap- 
plied to the Allocation of Grants-In-Aid, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Bu- 
reau Memorandum No. 66, September 1947. 
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The highway grants, which began in 1916 with 
the Federal-aid highway system, antedate the 
series published here. In 1921 the public land 
highway program was started, and in 1936 the 
elimination of grade crossings and a Federal-aid 
program of secondary or feeder roads. Federal 
grants for highway construction in various peri- 
ods and under various auspices are detailed in 
footnote 6, table 1. 

By 1929-30, when this series begins, highway 
grants accounted for slightly more than three- 
fourths of the $100 million granted annually. 
During the early depression years the grants rose 
to as much as 87 percent of total Federal grants, 
but they were then dwarfed by the relief program 
grants of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and the Civil Works Administration, 
which accounted for the bulk of all grants for a 
few years. During the war, highway grants re- 
mained fairly steady, averaging about 17 percent 
of all grants, which were relatively stable at 
slightly less than $1 billion. The year 1945-46 
marked a low point for the highway grant pro- 
grams: the $75 million granted represented less 
than 9 percent of all grants. From then on, how- 
ever, increasing emphasis has been placed on 
Federal aid for highway construction. Sizable 
increases have occurred in the amounts granted 
for highways each year from 1946-47 to the 
present and, almost every year, in the annual 
percentage increases of these grants as well as 
in the proportion of total grants that they repre- 
sented. 

The year 1956-57 saw the beginning of grants 
from the earmarked taxes collected and deposited 
in the highway trust fund. In that year, when 
highway grants totaled $955 million and made 
up 24 percent of all grants, $953 million of the 
amount that went for highway grants came from 
the trust fund. In 1957-58, highway grants— 
again largely from the trust fund—increased 59 
percent to $1.5 billion, 32 percent of all grants. 
In 1958-59 all but $30 million of the $2.6 billion 
of highway grants came from the trust fund; 
the grants had increased 72 percent and repre- 
sented more than 41 percent of all grants. 

Although this group is labeled “highway con- 
struction,” it should be pointed out that for some 
years—even before the highway trust fund was 
established—the grants have also been made to 
help meet the costs of engineering (including 
plans and surveys), highway administration, and 
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the acquisition of highway rights of way, in addi- 
tion to actual construction. Federal aid does not 
extend to maintenance of roads and highways. 


“All Other’ Grants 


With the removal from the “all other” group 
of the highway construction grants, which com- 
pletely overshadowed the rest of the programs, 
the miscellany now remaining consists of the agri- 
cultural and natural resources conservation grants 
(six programs, 37 percent of the “all other” 
grants in 1958-59), urban renewal (two pro- 
grams, 32 percent), airport construction (one 
program, 24 percent), and civil defense and dis- 
aster relief (three programs, 7 percent). These 
group components are administered by several 
Federal agencies, and the sums granted for each 
program in the past few years are shown below. 




















Amount (in millions) 
Purpose of grant 
1958-59 1957-58 | 1956-57 

Till iacintininciinieteden tpmaianaebaeidmee $238.2 $189.1 | $159.2 
Agricultural experiment..................-.. 30.6 29.7 28.3 
BIT BOTS COREIIIIIINE, coc cc accccccesccscscass 56.6 $2.9 20.6 
OF SE eR 11.4 15.4 8.6 
Cooperative marketing. -..................-. 2.9 2.9 2.8 
Defense community facilities..............- | ss 1.3 Bs 
A ALLL IIT EEE 4.1 11.9 10.2 
S| INSOLES See ee 18.0 
SN I on cum inmpmaeebiae 12.4 11.9 10.8 

National Science Foundation, facilities and 
RE SECRETS ener en 
CTE EATS 1.8 | 2.0 A 
OEE EOL ee ee 75.5 | 35.2 29.6 
Watershed protection and flood prevention -. 22.9 | 16.8 13.2 
(ll ESS 19.8 18.6 15.7 








Grants for miscellaneous purposes totaled $240 
million in 1958-59, $51 million or 27 percent more 
than the 1957-58 total and $81 miflion or 51 per- 
cent more than that in 1956-57. Urban renewal 
grants more than doubled from 1957-58; they 
accounted for $41 million of the total increase. 
Airport construction grants increased $14 million 
(32 percent), grants for civil defense declined 


$4 million, and disaster relief dropped $8 million. 
Slight increases occurred in the other programs. 


RELATION TO OTHER INDICATORS 


Population and Personal Income 
Grants per capita are shown in table 3 by State 
and major purpose. The States are ranked by 
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per capita personal income and divided into high-, 
middle-, and low-income groups. To dampen the 
effect of single-year fluctuations in income that 
might temporarily change a State’s ranking, per 
capita personal income for the most recent 3 
years has been averaged. 

Within each income group the States vary 
widely in the amount of Federal grants received 


per capita. Total grants in 1958-59 ranged from 
$155.94 per person in Alaska to $17.24 in New 
Jersey, a range of $138.70. Both are high-income 
States. (Alaska was ranked among the States in 
1958-59, and Hawaii continued to be shown with 
the other outlying areas because it had not yet 
been officially admitted to the Union at the close 
of the fiscal year.) 


TaBLeE 3.—Per capita Federal grants to State and local governments, by State and purpose, fiscal year 1958-59 





















































Per capita grants ! 
Average 
States ranked by 1956-58 average yt my Employ- 
per capita personal income income, Tetal Public ment Health om r na ; Highw ay | es 
1956-58 a assistance security services welfare ducation | construc- All other 
adminis- services tion 
tration 
| | 

re ee a aiitiaataialatadl | $35.75 $11.14 $1.68 | $1.40 $3.38 $1.99 $14.80 $1.36 
aE | $2,025 36.06 11.28 1.70 1.40 3.32 1.98 15.02 1.37 
High-income group..........--..--.------ SL cnveniiianea 30.97 9.39 1.99 1.05 2.86 1.53 12.83 1.33 
a iat Renn aint ein rh ciel 2,819 32.33 5.19 1.59 2.12 2.38 1.87 17.67 1.50 
ESL ALT ee | 2,807 27.00 6.45 2.20 1.10 2.60 1.32 10.04 | 3.29 
Alaska_._.._. RS CRED PE CR | 42,600 155.94 9.18 6.17 11.31 3.07 33.80 78.60 | 13.80 
I ean | 2,567 38.20 8.77 2.68 3.36 3.87 24 | 12.87 6.40 
California 2,526 38.22 15.22 2.09 -85 2.07 3.17 | 13.61 1.21 
New York 2,519 27.66 8.82 2.54 72 3.23 | .76 | 10.37 1.22 
New Jersey 2,494 17.24 4.09 1.95 -82 2.78 -81 6.23 .59 
Nevada.......-. 2,473 95.64 8.53 3.99 2.75 1.63 5.91 63.64 9.18 
Sa 2,435 27.21 9.47 1.33 1.06 2.76 -98 | 10.43 1.17 
Massachusetts 2,327 32.04 12.90 2.27 91 3.06 1.38 | 10.22 1.30 
Sita Ti ddl tick nceticdisdadiedniaainéiiaicimeenadinne 2,213 33.37 7.04 1.56 80 2.09 1.09 | 20.11 67 
Maryland 2,173 28.60 5.23 1.59 1.15 2.82 3.92 | 12.77 1.12 
I ra 2,161 25.70 7.70 1.78 1.26 3.48 .80 | 9.73 .95 
CLS LAGS LETTE 2,117 48.62 15.08 1.93 | 1.44 2.49 3.42 | 23.06 1.20 
I il | 2,106 28.55 7.63 1.96 1.36 3.72 - 66 | 11.40 1.81 
tis tieleial ieee Adisiaistdmnlinenemsisaoninnts 2,025 117.80 9.11 2.47 3.83 2.76 3.46 92.46 3.72 
EE nee 39.20 11.80 1.36 1.53 2.75 2.19 | 18.26 1.32 
A AiR NS EL PR 2,012 21.28 5.44 1.13 1.03 2.33 1.24 9.50 60 
REE 1,983 57.49 21.38 1.68 1.70 2.90 4.48 23.80 1.55 
RN a Re Rae 1,979 42.83 10.30 1.99 1.66 2.07 1.37 | 24.00 1.45 
Rhode Island 1,977 35.74 10.68 3.08 1.44 3.50 2.27 13.27 1.48 
aa 1,975 48.67 20.44 1.16 1.11 3.20 1.73 | 19.21 1.82 
OEE TD 1,919 | 26.59 7.24 1.10 1.38 2.67 -78 | 12.40 1.02 
| TG EN ENTRANT 1,900 68.33 9.97 2.23 2.19 2.46 3.24 | 46.36 1.88 
EE AE ae A NS Sa a i 1,877 57.16 11.71 2.79 1.97 3.29 5.51 30.68 1.21 
(a RR SRA 1'857 47.34 11.85 1.02 1.43 2.26 3.46 | 26.51 82 
i A A am ES 1,847 38.04 10.89 1.25 1.56 2.94 1.27 | 18.03 2.11 
IE ERS 1,842 42.64 6.65 2.03 1.58 2.93 2.16 | 26.08 1.20 
i 1,829 31.57 11.10 1.24 1.48 2.44 2.35 | 11.95 1.01 
(a RS RRS 1°787 39.55 10.39 ‘94 1.61 2:93 1.43 21.23 1.03 
SEES Se, Spa eee 1,779 34.37 8.37 .88 1.76 2.10 2.78 | 17.22 1.25 
a 1,77 37.84 13.30 1.23 1.47 2.78 2.14 15.62 1.30 
EE AR RE ILE. 1,719 82.85 17.31 1.88 3.46 4.34 8.71 44.65 2.49 
AS La aa a eee, 1,711 55.47 10.78 | 2.85 2.56 3.37 2.83 31.01 2.37 
I a a ac a 1,699 49.12 10.94 2.42 4.33 3.08 1.7 24.54 2.04 
AO WES: 43.69 15.09 1.25 2.05 4.82 2.58 16.38 1.52 
ER SR AE Se } 1,676 43.67 12.03 1.55 1.79 3.35 2.43 20.93 1.58 
RE TELE LEE EE Re 1,667 78.23 32.52 1.57 2.42 5.82 4.36 | 28.51 3.04 
SRS LS ray 1,666 64.95 10.41 4.66 2.33 2.22 3.92 39.62 1.79 
[ oer eran 1,659 27.84 4.17 -66 1.56 3.35 4.19 2.34 1.58 
REL EL ee ee 1,547 63.49 32.47 1.15 1.81 5.10 1.73 | 19.47 1.75 
CETTE ERS) 1,528 66.61 10.58 1.63 2.90 3.15 2.87 | 42.87 2.60 
EEE ETT 1,521 50.94 11.77 1.11 2.55 3.95 4.89 25.22 1.46 
ech neicintendinmentitdniaiinandicsteinteintdiag 1,518 39.47 13.61 1.09 2.62 5.91 1.16 13.99 1.09 
i niihbanianengumenemnganadnbhinnnned 1,451 40.67 17.25 1.05 1.61 4.82 2.60 | 11.67 1.68 
Pd. senndneenbenaddbnaeedinninnened 1,402 38.60 12.14 1.11 2.22 5.60 1.62 | 13.92 2.00 
1,372 39.98 12.50 1.13 2.29 5.52 1.88 15.62 1.03 
1,352 31.34 10.57 1.27 1.7. 3.33 1.72 11.72 1.03 
1,317 41.15 15.00 1.25 2.35 5.18 3.00 13.15 | 1.22 
1,191 32.98 8.95 1.23 | 1.86 3.55 3.01 13.74 | .63 
1,179 51.33 18.17 1.73 2.42 7.78 2.26 17.44 | 1.54 
1,003 49.94 16.63 1.37 | 2.22 6.63 2.64 18.82 1.63 

Outlying areas: | 
a SS ns ee ce 1,820 30.30 6.38 1.36 | 3.39 3.13 8.11 6.76 1.17 
i RCE NRT TRAN TERT et 16.49 2.76 34 | 1.28 8.35 1.06 2.01 68 
a, ne 40.28 10.22 2.80 | 10.22 14.56 3.48 [2-2-2252 -07 

| | | | | 














1 See footnotes to table 1 for programs in each group of grants. 

2 See footnote 2, table 2. 

4 See footnote 3, table 2. 

4 Estimated. 

Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ... June 30, 1959 and are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal year. 


Per capita grants are based on estimates of the Bureau of the Census for the 
total population, excluding the Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1958 
(Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 210), 
plus Bureau of the Census estimates for outlying areas. Personal income data 
are for the calendar year and are from the Survey of Current Business, August 
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The States ranking second highest and second middle-income States, although the difference in 
lowest in per capita grants were Wyoming with _ their per capita income was only $13. The wide 
$117.80 per person and Indiana with $21.28. Oc- difference ($96.52) between their per capita 
cupying income-rank positions 16 and 17, respec- _— grants is the result of minimum allotment provi- 
tively, these two States fall on opposite sides of sions in certain of the grant formulas that operate 
the arbitrary dividing line between high- and to provide higher grants per capita in the more 


TaBLeE 4.—Federal grants to State and local governments in relation to personal income and State general revenues, by State, fiscal year 
1958-59 













































































Grants under programs administered by 
Total grants to States Social Security Administration 
| AS per- | 
States ranked by 1956-58 average cent A As ~~ As ie] 
per capita personal income persona cent 0 As per- cent 0 AS per- 
——- income total — cent of total cent of Per 
un chou for State in thous | personal State total capita 
sands) sands) ; 
calendar general income general grants 
year revenues ! revenues 
1958 
| 
_ | 
ET ee pumpin GRAD hicnccnscmnns ee | 32 | $11.38 
NE AiO i s icicccnccssienminnnciadecanlen 6, 253,623 | 1.8 25.4 | 1,997,268 | 0.6 8.1 32 11.52 
— Ds cc cccacsenseesssssmmesahhnaell 2, 787,067 1.3 22.2 859,677 < 6.9 | 31 | 9.55 
elaware......- ep a Ce 14,356 | 1.1 14.4 | 2, ° 2.6 18 5.78 
CO EES eae eee ee eT ne 63,816 | 1.0 20.0 15,820 2 5.0 | 25 6.69 
SN, ¢bs cicidasinavadenatdcanndendudnannedadmiiaam 29,784 41.3 66.9 2,183 4.4 4.9 7 11.43 
NT CNS... éccnudacinanammnddiennsmatamun 31,628 | 1.5 (2) 79 .4 (1) 24 9.32 
IN is 25 5 6 5 <b gender auidsspcieiapd Gabegiineineieneaneeaaia 545,982 | 1.5 19.8 219,423 -6 8.0 40 | 15.36 
GARIN ENR ARN RNNR BREAD REM RE <8 82 451,151 | 1.1 | 21.0! 145,496 3 6.8 32 8.92 
EE Si inndoncctansnacidicincdsanscheohaoanchagelenn 99,961 | a 18.7 24,291 a 4.5 | 24 4.19 
PCs «) sndudidacuadbatwiimnedhidagticmnenietiadmdalta 26,015 3.8 | 38.9 2,612 4 3.9 10 9.60 
| EEE re ey Se L ee Ree Fo ae 272,100 1.1 | 25.6 95,954 4 9.0 | 35 9.60 
PIII naccomnancdunnntanncdins ncedbnmmmiainaeael 156,998 | 1.3 | 22.4 “= 6 9.2 S x 
ink = od isda senadranis trict ivenmiged annie auirisetikneaialaiaee 318,144 | 1.6 28.4 , 686 3 6.1 22 -21 
CO EF OE PT CTA TT TE Ve 84,673 | 1.3 19.8 16,317 2 3.8 19 5.51 
TT ii -ttniionacinanucmameniant unciadadatuinnibinainvleatics 201, 232 | 1.2 17.1 61,748 4 5.2 31 7.89 
C0 Sree 134,671 | 2.3 22.3 42,400 au 7.0 31 15.31 
nix si-cotcademsenaaminacsrons 319,448 | 1.4 24.9 87.297 4 6.8 27 7.80 
WE banttinedekcnicnctdnssnnendacénnnaammaamelbminetnite 37,108 | 5.6 39.4 3,126 5 3.3 8 9.93 
ICID BIO. cncnedcccaunvccsocinstenimmee 1,764,535 | 2.0 27.2 542,910 6 8.4 ~4 12.06 
SS RRS eee iotstsgsibtcnengienimipmaaimcmaiagil 97,146 | 1.1 17.3 25 , 534 3 4.6 | 5.59 
IAS cidadapcncdeduniinsscnnassnpetaainnsaeaneedl 95,139 | 2.7 30.6 36,034 1.0 11.6 38 21.77 
iia dF ca iecichstiaesn ge tiem aticdeisa aimee aa | 74,774 | 3.3 24.6 18,468 5 6.1 | 25 10.58 
ee eee ee WEN eT 30,919 | 1.8 26.7 9,553 6 8.2 | $1 11.04 
lain cosines mia ncveaaidamnhiedeaimdineeediemnettiaie 205, 237 2.4 40.6 | 87,109 1.0 17.2 | 42 20.66 
Gs naduncwndnddnereiatnemsenessenmnamenael 104,622 | 1.4 19.2 | 29,350 | 4 5.4 | 28 7.46 
ERIE Katte o 46,121 | 3.5 36.8 | 7,101 | 5 5.7 | 15 | 10.52 
I cikch baintniitbnicndinthsnmanenanaebanahinaphale 67, 168 | 3.0 30.8 14,039 6 6.4 | 21 | 11.95 
0 octnnnndinnnnddatiitntinniaidl 100,080 2.4 30.2 25 , 653 6 7.8 | 26 12.13 
ORD LDA, 127,140 2.0 24.3 37,502 6 7.2 | 29 | 11.22 
New Hampshire 24,816 | 2.3 32.4 4,147 4 5.4 | 17 | 7.13 
UNIT iid vicciinuiinbsdpeniniiniieandiagaeaee | 142/539 | 1.7 22:3 51,102 6 | 8.0 | 36 | 11.32 
i a 109,991 | 2.1 25.9 29,674 6 | 7.0 | 27 10.67 
ea PS LPs Fe 49,285 | 1.8 30.6 12,358 4] 7.7 25 8.62 
(0) ae eee eens Se eee 352,855 2.1 29.6 126 , 067 m 10.6 36 13.52 
TREE: 70,837 | 4.6 30.8 15,281 | 1.0 6.6 22 | 7.87 
_ | he os Sos 47,595 | 3.1 32.0 9,592 | 6 | 6.4 20 | 11.18 
INL: +cctinadténmentabedtanemebinannenincimanl 18,271 | 2.8 28.7 4,347 | x | 6.8 | 24 11.68 
. LGWADOOENO QTOOD. ...<occcccccccscoccccccccccanccsece] 1,078,616 | 3.0 30.3 594,681 | 1.1 | 10.7 | = 5.48 
aod he bin oxdimcactnsn actinic nsiaeskgueinsenideasaieckseameaamaiaas 41,222 2.5 30.2 11,714 E 8.6 | 28 | 2. 
| LLL ASIN IR SIRENS | 176,166 4.4 | 38.2} 73,926 | 1.9 | 16.0 | 2 | 32.83 
I ptdthenreccencscsanncenennannsiesehsnhehetmtinias | 42,345 | 3.8 | 39.8 | 7,097 | 6 | 6.7 | 17 10.89 
i. —— maid nipicietranbelin a ER SS 108,723 | aa s 26.0 17,588 | 3 | 4.2 | 16 4.50 
cc tiik cots a scniciinsinninicnastksaantieeanabieniasinl ¥ 197, 271 4.0 | 25.8 101,901 | 2.1 | 13.3 | 52 | 32.80 
North Dakota 42,495 | 3.9 | 31.3 | 7,081 6 | 5.2 17 | 11.10 
eee | 34/846 | 3.0 | 31.6 | 8/330 | 7 | 7.6 | 24 | 12.18 
TARE ERTS ASE IIE TE ARLE | 77,552 | 2.6 30.9 | 27,495 9 | 10.9 } 35 | 13.99 
I td cin id inscncp dst absnsahenckenenleeetncetepidgaleanaedsiipaabieivaniiatiedl | 154,016 2.7 | 30.0 | 66, 597 1.2 | 13.0 | 43 | 7.59 
SIN a sisconinonnneunmininranounaiiigerenialnsatied 133,852 | 2.7 | 31.2 43, 434 | 9 | 10.1 32 | 12.52 
I Bic csnisindrihncitnnninccmmainnansducedacmnmeeee’ | 123,407 | 2.9 | 34.5 | 39,713 9 11.1 | 32 | 12.86 
I inciacsatsnnmricdnRaaeinsamandibinnmaaaedemial 140,070 | 2.2 | 24.0 | 48,923 8 | Ay | = ag 
he SE EK an terse ees 130,201 | 3. 6 48,854 1.1 |} 1.8 | é 5.4 
South Carolina niece enim ciiae eee: SaaS 78,849 27 | 26.1 22,471 | 8 | 7.4 28 | 9.40 
IE aii cidicdndnctanddindna nndintctsompesttidhihhinn utedinione | 89,883 | 4.1 36.6 | 32,605 1.5 | 13.3 | 36 | 18.62 
SE ci dnikncusannndibeaninninkdinehaeesieomedmmaaiel | 107,717 4.7 35.1 36,951 1.6 | 12.1 | 34 | 17.13 
| | | 
Outlying areas: _ | 
a ree eee Ne Pe 19,150 | 1.7 | 11.6 | 4,409 4] 2.7 | 23 | 6.98 
ne a a EST Sn 38, 264 | | ce) ae Oi kd | 20 3.22 
WE Eb dnncasedasdddéssdanendasencebeseaubeousael 967 ) SE omen | 48 | 19.41 
| | —- es = | 
1 General revenue data for the District of Columbia not yet available; 4 Personal income for Alaska estimated. 
all affected totals adjusted accordingly. Source: State general revenue data are for fiscal year 1958-59 and are from 
See footnote 2, table 2. Summary of State Government Finances in 1969 (Bureau of the Census). For 
88 e -* 
See footnote 3, table 2. sources of other data see table 4. 
11 
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sparsely populated States. For about 6 years 
before 1958-59 the highest grants per capita were 
received in Nevada, which has the smallest popu- 
lation of any State. The lowest per capita grants 
in those years were received in New Jersey, one 
of the most heavily industrialized and densely 
populated States in the country. Nevada is still 
the State of smallest population, followed closely 
by Alaska. 

Total grants and grants for public assistance, 
health, other welfare services, education, and 
highways tend to vary inversely with per capita 
income, but there is a noticeable tendency for 
employment security grants to vary directly with 
State per capita income. In general, grants are 
somewhat higher per capita in the low-income 
States than in the middle-income States and 
higher in the middle-income group than in the 
high-income group. There is considerable over- 
lap, however, from group to group. Oklahoma’s 
total grants of $78.23 per capita, the highest 
among the low-income States in 1958-59, were 
only $4.62 less than New Mexico’s $82.85 per cap- 
ita, the highest among the middle-income States. 
The lowest per capita grants among the low- 
income States—$27.50 in Virginia—were only 


$6.16 less than the lowest of the middle-income - 


States—$21.28 in Indiana. The range in the 
middle-income States was $61.57, less than half 
the range among the high-income States; in the 
low-income States the range was $50.39. 

The effect of the minimum allotment provisions 
shows up most notably in the grant programs for 
highway construction. In Nevada, which was the 
eighth highest State in terms of per capita per- 
sonal income and where grants amounted to 
$95.64 for each inhabitant (compared with $36.06 
for the United States), 67 percent of all grants 
received were for highway construction. An even 
higher proportion of the total—more than 78 per- 
cent—was received for highways in Wyoming, 
where grants totaled $117.80 per capita. In other 
sparsely populated States the situation was simi- 
lar: highway construction grants accounted for 
56 percent of the $55.47 per capita granted in 
Utah, for 54 percent of Arizona’s $57.16 per 
capita, and more than half of Alaska’s $155.94 
per capita. Of the $82.85 per capita received in 
grants in New Mexico, 54 percent was for high- 
way construction and 21 percent for public assist- 
ance, leaving 25 percent or less than $21 per cap- 
ita for all other federally aided programs. 


Because of the Federal matching requirements 
in the Social Security Act, total grants per capita 
were also significantly high in States that spend 
relatively large sums from State and local funds 
for their public assistance programs. Louisiana, 
for example, was fifth among the low-income 
States and received grants amounting to $63.49 
per capita; 51 percent, or $32.41 per capita, was 
for public assistance, compared with $11.28 per 
capita for the country as a whole. Oklahoma, 
second among the low-income States, received 
$78.23 in grants for each inhabitant, of which 
42 percent or $35.52 was for public assistance. 
The decreasing proportion that public assistance 
grants represent among all grants is also reflected 
by these figures: in the preceding year, 64 percent 
of the grants to Louisiana were for public assist- 
ance and 52 percent of those to Oklahoma. 


General Revenues 


Table 4 shows the relation in 1958-59 of total 
Federal grants and of grants administered by the 
Social Security Administration to personal in- 
come received in each State and to total State 
general revenues. On balance, grants tend to 
represent a higher percentage of both of these 
indicators in States with low per capita income. 
The percentages are also high in the “public 
land” States and in those that make relatively 
heavy expenditures for public assistance. Fed- 
eral grants in 1958-59 represented 1.7 percent 
of personal income for the United States and 
25.4 percent of State general revenues. 

It is more meaningful to relate grants to com- 
bined State and local general revenues than to 
the general revenues of the States alone. A new 
serial publication of the Bureau of the Census * 
now makes this comparison possible, although 
with a 1-year lag. Total grants in 1957-58, re- 
ported in the Butietrn for June 1959, repre- 
sented 21.7 percent of State general revenues. It 
can now be added that they represented 11.4 per- 
cent of all State and local general revenues in 
that year (table 5). When the States are grouped 
by income level, it is found that grants as a pro- 
portion of State and local general revenues in 
1957-58 followed the same general pattern as 


“Governmental Finances in 1958 (G-GF 58, No. 2), 
October 28, 1959. 
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TABLE 5.—Federal grants as percent of State and local general 
revenues, fiscal year 1957-58 





Grants under programs 


























Total grants to States | administered by Social 
Security Administration 
States ranked by 
1955-57 average per | As percent As percent 
capita personal income Amount | —, Amount do 
(in thou- | * (in thou- 
sands) | local sands) local 
| general general 
| revenues revenues 
United]States...._- | $4,715,639 | 11.4 | $1,822,310 4.4 
High-income group-..--.| 2,161,831 8.9 801,272 3.3 
i akcadanaconsecs | 9,939 9.7 2,644 2.6 
Connecticut. ......------ 50,049 8.5 15,427 2.6 
{ar 354,751 7.2 129,084 2.6 
20 eee 456 , 683 9.5 205 , 298 4.3 
District of Columbia--..-- 23, 254 11.3 6,103 3.0 
a eee 75,983 5.7 19,950 1.5 
canescens | 20,852 19.7 2/359 2.2 
CO eae 199,971 8.9 80,004 3.6 
Massachusetts..........- 128, 169 | 9.8 63,849 4.9 
ah iti inteaie emcee | 208,882 | 10.3 74,933 3.7 
| | ee 170, 503 | 8.6 58,084 2.9 
| ETS 64,809 | 10.1 13,704 2.1 
| 99,234 | 12.6 39,902 5.1 
Pennsylvania..........-.. 203,121 | 9.3 59,037 2.7 
Rhode Island...........- 33,544 17.8 8,294 4.4 
ie erccnipneacdeciens | 62,088 | 6.5 22/599 2.4 
Middle-income group...| 1,320,606 13.1 480 ,894 4.8 
|)... Saeeraeas 27,556 21.3 2,910 2.3 
is ns accnenenten 59,518 | 11.6 16,829 3.3 
TERT 85,274 16.5 34,576 6.7 
ee 170,205 | 20.0 84,027 9.8 
| eRe 30,190 | 15.3 6,536 3.3 
ay 75,840 §.1 27 , 866 3.0 
New Hampshire--.-.--.-.-.-- 19,948 16.0 4,122 3.3 
Se 85,190 | 9.6 32,833 3.7 
I ch anak beaiaidobeiee 112,027 10.6 53,178 5.0 
(so SSS 63 , 606 11.8 22,641 4.2 
; ORES ae 286, 852 14.5 112, 257 5.7 
ee 50, 698 16.4 11,662 3.8 
OE MRE ee | 84,864 12.5 23 ,922 3.5 
See 39,194 | 12.9 11,597 3.8 
RI fadcciscadetetninesinrthedoiieatdoal 29,051 | 14.0 11.636 5.6 
SI dis inns dk tsindadnieeiciedsinenticicted | 28,428 | 13.7 8,676 4.2 
. Sse 72, 165 11.0 15,627 2.4 
Low-income group...-.- 1,224,329 18.0 540,144 7.9 
Vermont 13,548 | 14.0 4,315 4.4 
| 26,374 | 17.0 5,7 3.7 
I 5 ccncncugsiauieninaie 132,712 22.9 69,102 11.9 
New Mexico...........-.- 61, 523 | 22.5 12,236 4.5 
I iidkiennccadaie 132,704 16.4 86,564 10.7 
West Virginia_..... cial 50,057 | 15.6 24, 665 ae8 
North Dakota-.-.......... 31,552 17.2 5,913 3.2 
EE a 122,703 | 16.2 62,037 8.2 
South Dakota.......-..-- 30,301 16.9 7,100 4.0 
.  S 88 , 938 15.0 37,691 6.3 
Kentucky..............- 86,007 | 18.0| 38.642 8.1 
North Carolina.........- 108,336 | 14.5 | 43,147 5.8 
Si cidtnddsnconcnss 118,773 | 21.5 51,022 9.2 
South Carolina........-- 57,114 15.5 | 21,663 5.9 
(| See 74,584 23.3 | 32,628 10.2 
Mississippi..............- 89, 103 23.7 | 37,623 10.0 


’ 
} | 
| 








Source: General revenue data are from Governmental Finances in 1958 
( Bureau of the Census, G-GF 58, No. 2); grants data are from Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury... June 30, 1958. 


their relation to State general revenues. Grants 
composed an even larger proportion of State and 
local general revenues in the low-income States 
compared with the high-income States than the 
proportion they formed of State general revenues 
in the same groups of States. Within the groups 
there are wide variations from the overall pat- 
tern because of the wide differences from State 
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to State in the division of revenue sources be- 
tween the State and the local levels of govern- 
ment. 


GRANTS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Grant programs administered by the Social 
Security Administration are seven in number: 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, maternal and child health services, crip- 
pled children’s services, and child welfare serv- 
ices. The grants for employment security admin- 
istration that are included in the Social Security 
Act are administered by the Department of 
Labor. 

In 1958-59, $2,010 million was granted for the 
Social Security Administration programs, an in- 
crease of $174 million or 9.5 percent from the 
preceding year; total grants increased 31.7 per- 
cent in the same period. The proportion of all 
grants represented by the Social Security Admin- 
istration grants dropped more sharply in 1958-59 
than in any previous year. In that year they con- 
stituted only 32 percent of total grants, compared 
with 38 percent, 40 percent, and 43 percent, re- 
spectively, for the 3 immediately preceding fiscal 
years. 

Social Security Administration grants equaled 
8 of 1 percent of personal income in the United 
States in 1958-59 and 8 percent of State general 
revenues. For each person in the country they 
amounted to $11.52 out of the $36.06 represented 
by all grants. The proportion tended to be larger 
in States with low per capita personal income. 
As a proportion of all grants, Social Security 
Administration grants varied only slightly among 
the three income groups of States. State-by- 
State variation was considerably wider, from less 
than 6 percent in high-income Connecticut to 52 
percent in low-income Louisiana. A further in- 
dication of the decline in the relative importance 
of these grants—particularly those for public as- 
sistance—is afforded by a comparison with the 
preceding fiscal year, when the span was from 11 
percent of all grants in Nevada to 65 percent in 
Louisiana. 











Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources of Aged Persons, 
December 1959* 


The start of the 1960’s found about 1.7 million 
persons aged 65 and over, or 11 percent of the 
Nation’s aged population, still primarily depend- 
ent on public assistance. An estimated 1.1 mil- 
lion others had no income from employment or 
any public income-maintenance program. Pre- 
dominantly women who had been widowed before 
their husbands were covered under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, they included 
some very wealthy individuals, but many more 
were dependent on and lived with children or 
other relatives, and some were being maintained 
in public institutions. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AS A RESOURCE 

Of the Nation’s 15.7 million aged, three-fourths 
—almost 12 million—were drawing benefits under 
at least one social insurance or related program 


*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 


in December 1959. The old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system alone provided i 
come for more than 10 million or 64 percent of 
those aged 65 and over. The compensation and 
pension programs for veterans and their survi- 
vors were next in importance, with an estimated 
9 percent (counting wives of veterans on the 
rolls) receiving payments. Programs for gov- 
ernment employees and railroad workers together 
provided support for about 1.5 million aged per- 
sons. It is estimated that more than half of 
those receiving a payment because of the dis- 
ability or death of a veteran were also receiving 
a benefit because of the retirement or death of a 
worker in industry or government employment. 
More than 6 percent of the persons receiving so- 
cial insurance benefits were also on the public 
assistance rolls because their benefits plus any 
other resources did not meet their needs, accord- 
ing to the standards set by their State of resi- 
dence (table 1). 


INCOME FROM EMPLOYMENT 


Slightly more than 3 million aged persons had 
some earnings from employment during the sur- 
vey month. Others, of course, had been in paid 
employment at some time during the preceding 


TABLE 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in the United States receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, 


December 1959} 





Source of money income 2 








woe 









0 


Nonworking wives | EA eee RR ARATE NER PALER 


3. Social insurance and related programs *. 
0, TE I ne 
Railroad retirement program.................. 
Government employees’ retirement programs. . 
Veterans’ compensation and pensions. .......-.- 


Ge EE ndan tinnnaankmienmunadionbasmoeaiiannis 
5. No money income or income solely from other 2 i ae AE EAE 
Income from more than one of sources in lines 2-4. ........................- 





OASDI and employment 5 
Other programs and employ’ ment 5- ann 
Old-age assistance and OASDI..........-..-----. 


Other assistance and OASDI or related programs... ha dim ianiainanntediibdianinipieantie 


A CEE CRORE Ri CORE. « canntnsntassinscnniasundsnsenioemnes 
TA EERE A I TaN tem 




















Number (in thousands) Percentage distribu ‘n 

Total Men | Women Total | Men | Women 
| 

ee 15,720 7,110} 8,610 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
aces FSS 3,890 2,240 | 1,650 24.7 31.5 19.2 
saecaaaned 3,010 2,240 | 77 19.1 31.5 | 9.0 
ANS a aN 3 Re 880 7) eee 10.2 
1 a |} 11,750 | 5,710 | 6,040 74.8 80.3 | 70.2 
eee | 10,070 4,920} 5,150 64.1 | 69.2 | 59.8 
mets: 610 310 300 3.9 4.4 3.5 
peal 920 440 | 480 5.8 6.2 | 5.6 
za 1,430 820 |. 610 9.1 11.5 | 7.1 
re 2,460 940 1,520 | 15.6 13.2 | 17.6 
a hal asad ae 1,120 | 90 | 1,030 ee 1.3 12.0 
ne ene 3,500 1,370 | 1,630 | 22.3 26.3 18.9 
eI TEY 2,090 1,030 1,060 13.3 | 14.5 2.3 
-| 670 420 250 | 4.3 | 5.9 2.9 
ake 7 400 300 | 4.4 | 5.6 3.5 
3 3 2 


40 | 20 | 20 





1 Data relate to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Persons with income from sources specified may also have 
received money income from other sources, sucb as interest, dividends, 
private pensions or annuities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2 Because persons frequently have income from more than one of the sources 
specified, the sum of persons shown on lines 2-5 exceeds the total number in 
the population (line 1). The estimates of persons with income from more than 
one source are developed from survey data and are therefore subject to sam- 
pling and reporting errors, as well as the error inherent in projecting survey 
findings to additional population groups and different dates, errors that are 
relatively more significant for small estimates. 

* Persons with income from more than one of the programs listed are 
counted only once. Estimates of women with benefits under these programs 
include an estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of 
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benefits. Not shown are some 100,000 aged persons who received unemploy- 
ment insurance. No information is available on the overlap with other socia 
insurance programs. 

4 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid 
to the blind or to the permanently and totally disabled; includes a small 
number receiving vendor payments for medical care but no direct cash pay- 
ment. 

5 Excludes a small number with income from employment and OASDI 
and also a related program; the figures on line 3 have already been adjusted 
for overlap among the insurance and related programs. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of 
published and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and agencies administering income-maintenance pro- 
grams. 
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year. In December more than three-tenths of the 
aged men and fewer than one-tenth of all the 
aged women were working. In addition, almost 
900,000 women were supported in whole or in 
part by their husband’s earnings. They repre- 
sented only one-tenth of all women aged 65 or 
older: nearly 2 out of 3 aged women are widowed, 
divorced, or never married, and many others are 
married to men no longer in the labor force. The 
aged men who are still in the labor force, being 
younger than men who have retired completely, 
are more likely tc be married to women under 
age 65. 

The retirement provisions of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program permit 
full benefits to be paid to beneficiaries earning up 
to $1,200 a year and some benefits when earnings 
are larger; retirement provisions under other 
public programs tend to be more liberal. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that barely one- 
third of those with income from employment 
had this as their sole source of income, apart from 
any returns on savings or investment that they 
may have received. Substantially this entire 
group, some 1.3 million persons, were eligible for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance on 
retirement—more than 1 million as insured work- 
ers and the others as wives of retired workers. 

Including the 10.1 million receiving benefits in 
December and also those eligible but not receiving 
benefits, there were in all about 11.4 million aged 
persons eligible for old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits at the end of December 
1959 (table 2). 


RESOURCES OF PERSONS NOT 
ELIGIBLE FOR OASDI 

The 4.3 million aged persons not eligible for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits were a heterogeneous group. More than one- 
third were protected by another public retire- 
ment program: Approximately 1.1 million were 
receiving benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act or the provisions of the Federal Civil Service 
Act, other programs for retired civilian and mili- 
tary personnel of the Federal Government, or 
retirement programs for State and local govern- 
ment employees. Almost half a million persons 
aged 65 and over who were not receiving pay- 
ments under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, railroad retirement, or public employee 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated number of aged persons not eligible for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, by income source 
and age, December 31, 1959 


{In millions] 




















Number 
Item 
Aged 65 Aged 72 
and over and over 
| 
Se ea ee eee, 15.7 7.9 
pS cere eee ae | 11.4 5.2 
Not eligible for OASDI......- RR EY REO: 4.3 | 2.7 
Beneficiaries of railroad and government em- | 
ployee retirement programs. -.............-.| 1.1 |) 
Beneficiaries of veterans’ compensation and | i? 7 
I I Soo iio cc cpsencccntonacckos 5 1} 
hg, FREE ORES AAS 5 aE | 2.7 | 2.0 
Public assistance recipients....................] & 1.2 
SE ES Eee 1.0 | 8 





anaes benefits under programs for railroad or government 
2 Not receiving payments under programs for veterans. 

retirement programs were on the Veterans Ad- 
ministration rolls and receiving compensation or 
pension payments. Of the remaining 2.7 million 
aged persons, about 1.7 million were old-age as- 
sistance recipients. Most of the others were el- 
derly widows, as previously noted. 

Though half of all persons aged 65 and over 
were at least age 72, those eligible for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits tended 
to be younger. More than three-fifths of those 
not eligible were aged 72 and over. The 1.7 mil- 
lion primarily dependent on public assistance and 
others without protection under social insurance 
and related programs were heavily concentrated 
in the older ages, as shown by the estimates for 
the end of 1959 in table 2. 





Persons Receiving OASDI, OAA, 
or Both, June 30, 1959* 


Eleven and one-half million out of the 15.5 
million persons aged 65 and over in the United 
States? at the end of June 1959 were receiving 

*Prepared in the Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner, from materials developed by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance and the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. For an analysis of the number 
of aged persons who receive income from other public 
income-maintenance programs or from employment see 
“Selected Sources ef Money Income for Aged Persons, 
June 1959,” Social Security Bulletin, December 1959, and 
“Money Income Sources of Aged Persons, December 
1959,” in this issue. 

*Includes the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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TaBLe 1.—Number of persons aged 665 and over receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits, old-age assistance 
payments, or both, by State, June 30, 1959 








TABLE 2.—Persons aged 65 and over receiving old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits, old-age assistance payments, or 
both per 1,000 aged population, by State, June 30, 1959 
































{In thousands] 
Number of persons aged 65 and over 
Total receiving— 
o~y 
State Gon 
se | gp tb 
an AA, 
over ! or OASDI* OAA and 
both OAA? 
Total, 53 States_. 15,522 11,500 | 9,726 2,420 646 
0 ee 247 205 125 100 20 
, eee 7 4 3 " 1 1 
Bia nicentetrntiimmdnntetl 79 55 45 14 4 
0 AOE lot 145 96 56 7 
GR. cctnnsoaense 1,215 921 781 262 121 
| TIER 145 115 81 52 18 
Cennecticut........... 221 170 161 15 6 
NS EE 32 24 22 1 4 
District of Columbia-.. 69 35 33 3 1 
ERS 463 354 306 70 22 
Ge cccacensaccens 276 214 130 98 14 
a 30 19 17 1 (*) 
| | eee 58 42 36 8 2 
eee 941 649 590 78 19 
SSSR 420 314 291 29 6 
| GRRE ERE ES 322 217 191 36 uy 
ae 229 158 135 30 7 
PE nscndadeoumie 279 210 162 57 9 
SS EE 218 188 96 125 33 
en eae 103 80 72 12 4 
OO eee 202 133 125 10 2 
Massachusetts......... 521 414 370 82 38 
CC EE 597 464 422 65 22 
ae 341 238 203 48 13 
SSS 181 153 88 81 16 
SE icccceaidinnts 467 | 362 278 119 36 
Montana.............- 65 | 45 39 7 2 
_  — “eEesepers 156 105 v4 16 4 
_ eneSREe: 13 | 11 10 3 1 
New Hampshire...... 64 | 48 45 5 2 
New Jersey........... 500 | 383 370 19 6 
New Mexico........... 50 32 23 ll 1 
Se Ws taceitabond 1,555 1,129 1,073 86 30 
North Carolina......- 297 215 171 50 6 
North Dakota........ 55 39 33 7 1 
RAR 848 617 551 90 24 
I necesita 239 185 113 92 20 
NN cinib dmadignne 170 133 123 18 7 
Pennsylvania......... 1,060 763 725 50 12 
Puerto Rico..........-. 107 &7 47 40 ) 
Rhode Island. ......-.- 84 67 63 7 3 
South Carolina........ 152 106 74 34 2 
South Dakota......... 70 48 40 9 2 
IO, .cciencosuens 284 205 155 57 6 
aia ia a ceanaan 686 520 342 223 46 
 ——nenrssae 56 41 35 8 2 
aS 44 31 28 6 2 
Virgin Islands......... 2 1 1 1 (*) 
rea 266 172 158 15 1 
| A 260 207 176 52 21 
West Virginia......... 170 124 105 20 2 
aE 387 286 260 37 ll 
ST 25 17 15 3 1 




















1 Estimated as of July 1, 1959, by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

* Number receiving old-age, wife’s, husband's, widow's, widower’s, and 
parent’s benefits. adjusted to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 62-64, 
(2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child beneficiaries in their care, and 
(3) duplicate counts for beneficiaries receiving both old- and wife's or 
husband’s benefits. Total excludes 67,000 aged beneficiaries living in foreign 


countries. 
§ Estimates for March or April 1959. 
4 Fewer than 500. 


monthly payments from either the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program, the old- 
age assistance program, or both (table 1). This 
total included 9.7 million persons receiving old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, 2.4 mil- 
lion receiving old-age assistance, and 650,000 re- 
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Number per 1,000 aged population receiving— 
| 
OASDI, Both 
State OASDI OAA, OAA OASDI 
or both and OAA 
Num-| Rank Num-| Rank — R ,,|Num-| Rank 
ber | ber ber ank) ber 
OS a | oo 156 |...... | on 
ESI ee 504 41 | 830 4| 406; 3] 80} 8 
Ss innuntaiiension 443 50 | 578 50} 210) 15| 75 10 
i ciniindseenanieie 571| 38| 696| 38/ 176; 20| S1/ 14 
Arkansas............-- 494 43 | 746 23 | 290 10; 38] 21 
a 642 18 | 757 20; 215 13 | 100} 3 
aR 560 | 39| 767 14} 330) 7| 123 2 
Connecticut........... 729 4 767 14 67; 45 29 | 29 
EEE: 691 ll 724 29 44 52 ll 47 
District of Columbia..| 47 46 | 509 52 47 | 50} 12 45 
EY: 662 16; 7 16; 151 23; 48 16 
RE: 470| 48] 774) | 356; 6] 52] 13 
SES eee | s79| 35] 619| 49/ 50| 48! 10 50 
0 ee 624 22; 715 34; 131 | 30 40 | 19 
atacand 627 19 | 690 39; 83} 41] 20 39 
BID suis ciacsiiciistpiieaininl ‘ 10 | 747 22; 70; 44 16 42 
TL ncenecsanenaal 592| 31| 674| 44/ 111/ 35| 29] 29 
RRR ee 591 | 32) 688 40 | 129 31} 32 27 
Kentucky............. §82| 34| 754| 21] 205/ 16) 33] 2% 
ea 440 51 | 860 1| 572 | 1} 152 1 
et accetcsanesd 66 | 9| 769| 13| 115| 33| 42| 18 
OE 621 23} 658| 46) 48| 49 11 47 
Massachusetts......--. 710 6| 793 7| 157 | | 7% ll 
| 
Michigan.............-. 7 8| 777 9} 108} 36/ 37 22 
CO ED 596} 27 701 36 142 25 37 22 
Mississippi...........- 486| 45| 842| 3] 446 2}; 90 5 
EAT: 596 27 | 775 10 | 256 ll | 77 9 
ih denne iin 605 25 | 683 41 112 34; 34 25 
EROS 26 677 43 100 39 23 37 
RE 741 2 2; 201 17 97 | 
New Hampshire...... 708 7| 761 8} 79| 43 26 | 35 
New Jersey............ 740 3/ 765] 16; 38; 53/ 13] 44 
New Mexico........... 452 49 | 634 48 211 14; 29 29 
DOO Wa cccrccceees 12] 7 28 55 47 | 19/ 41 
North Carolina.......| 575 37 | 722 31 169 21 22 | 38 
North Dakota. 594} 30] 703 35| 135] 27/| 26 35 
SR occa 650 17 | 727 71 106 37 29 29 
Oklahoma............. 472 47| 771 12| 384 4 85 6 
CRE 722 5 | 786 9| 104| 38 40 19 
Pennsylvania......... 684 13 719 32 47 50 12 45 
i, }. waa 435 52) 813 5| 378 5 RS ae 
Rhode Island......-.. 745| 1| 707] 6| 83] 41| 31| 28 
South Carolina........ 489 44 | 698 37 | 223 12; 4; 4 
South Dakota......... 578 | 36] 682] 42| 132 | 29| 28 33 
Tennessee...........-- 544| 40] 724| 29! 200 18 | 20 39 
| 
ee 499; 42| 758| 19| 326 8| 67 12 
| RRS ES: 627| 19] 738| 25] 147| 24] 36 24 
II cnensensadieael 627| 19] 717) 33/| 133| 2| 43 17 
Virgin Islands........-. 268 | oe ta £2 Je 2 a ee 
Di ecccnesanill | 505| 20) 647 47| 57| 46 5 5 
Washington. .......... | 676 14 | 793 | 7} 200 18 83 7 
West Virginia......._- | 619 24| 728| 26] 120 32 ll 47 
WB. concnnescen |} 671} 15] 739| 24 96 40 | 28 33 
SE icittenananae 584 | 33} 673} 45| 139 26 50 15 
| | 





1 Based on data in table 1. 


ceiving payments from both of these programs.* 
The aged persons receiving a monthly payment 


*For additional information related to aged persons 
receiving both old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
and old-age assistance, see Sue Ossman, “Characteristics 
of Aged Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries 
Who Also Receive Public Assistance,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1959, and Sue Ossman, “Concurrent 
Receipt of Public Assistance and Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 1959. 
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TABLE 3.—Persons aged 65 and over receiving old-age assistance 
and receiving or eligible to receive old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance benefits, per 1,000 aged population, June 1940- 
June 1959 





| Number per 1,000 aged population ! 





Eligible for OASDI? | 








End of June— 
| Regaine 
| Receiving 
| Total benefits 3 
69 7 217 
86 23 233 
104 34 234 
125 41 219 
144 50 205 
175 62 194 
195 87 104 
212 106 202 
228 126 205 
245 149 218 
260 170 
355 235 215 
422 260 203 
459 314 104 
490 358 187 
520 415 179 
591 454 173 
648 525 168 
691 582 162 
716 627 156 














1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii and, beginning 1951, Puerto Rico and the 


Virgin Islands. 
2 The difference between the total number and the number receiving bene- 
fits represents the number of persons who could have drawn benefits except 


for employment. 
3 See footnote 2, table 1. 


from either program or from both represented 
741 per 1,000 aged persons in the United States 
(table 2). Louisiana was the leading State, with 
860 per 1,000; the District of Columbia had the 
lowest proportion (509 per 1,000). 

In June 1959 there were four times as many 
beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance as there were recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. For a growing number of old-age assist- 
ance recipients, the assistance payment supple- 
ments their old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefit. Those receiving both an insurance 
benefit and an assistance payment represented 
about one-fourth of the total old-age assistance 
caseload. Ten years earlier the number of old- 
age assistance recipients who also received an old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance benefit 
represented about one-tenth of the total old-age 
assistance caseload. 

The relative importance of the two programs 
varies considerably among the States. Louisiana, 
for example, had the highest proportion receiving 
a payment from both old-age assistance and old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (152 per 
1,000), the highest proportion receiving old-age 
assistance (572 per 1,000), and the lowest pro- 
portion (excluding Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
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Islands) receiving old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance (440 per 1,000). At the other end 
of the scale, New Jersey, which had the lowest 
old-age assistance rate (38 per 1,000), had the 
third highest old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance rate (740 per 1,000). 

In addition to the 9.7 million aged persons 
who were receiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits, 1.4 million (8.9 percent 
of all persons aged 65 and over) could have 
drawn benefits except for employment (table 3). 
Estimates of the number of aged persons eligible 
for these benefits are not available by State. 





Expenditures for Assistance Payments 
From State-Local Funds, 1958-59" 


In 1958-59, fiscal effort exerted by the States 
and localities to support all five public assistance 
programs combined rose slightly for the country 
as a whole. It declined in more than half the 
States, however, despite generally larger outlays 
for assistance payments from State and local 
funds. The relationship between the State and 
local share of assistance payments and personal 
income is used here as a rough indication of the 
fiscal effort made by States to finance public as- 
sistance.* 

For the United States, expenditures for assist- 
ance payments from State-local funds amounted 
to 48 cents per $100 of personal income in 1958- 
59, or 4.1 percent more than the 46 cents expended 
in the preceding year (table 1). This upward 
shift in fiscal effort reflects a greater proportion- 
ate increase for the Nation in total expenditures 
from State-local funds for assistance than in per- 
sonal income. All but a few States experienced 
a rise in personal income, and most of them 
boosted the State-local outlay for assistance pay- 
ments. Fiscal effort for public assistance went 
down in a majority of States, because the non- 
Federal share of assistance payments declined in 


*Prepared by Frank J. Hanmer, Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

In this note, expenditures for assistance payments 
from State and local funds for the fiscal years 1957-58 
and 1958-59 are related respectively to personal income 
for the calendar years 1957 and 1958. Alaska and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are excluded from the 
analysis because personal income data are not available. 
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some States and increased less, percentagewise, 
than personal income in others. 


PERSONAL INCOME LOWER IN SOME AREAS 


From 1957 to 1958, personal income for the 
United States rose 2.4 percent, or $8.4 billion, 
but not all sections of the country fared equally 
well. A recession in manufacturing and mining 
hit hardest in the Great Lakes, Mideast,? and 
New England States, and a countercyclical spurt 
in farm income was mainly responsible for above- 
average increases in personal income in the Plains 
States and in the Southeast and Southwest. Though 
total personal income declined in the Great Lakes 
region, it would have dropped even more there 
and would also have fallen below the 1957 level 
in New England and the Mideast had it not been 
for increases in government disbursements for 
wages and salaries, old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits, and especially unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. Nationally, larger 
government disbursements contributed $7.1 bil- 
lion toward the net increase of $8.4 billion in the 
various components of personal income that oc- 
curred in 1958. 

The factors affecting personal income in the 
different geographic regions are naturally re- 
flected in the changes in income in the individual 
States from 1957 to 1958. Personal income went 
up in 1958 in all except four States, but upward 
and downward shifts were generally small (table 
2). Personal income fell—by less than 5 percent 
—in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
which depend heavily upon mining or the manu- 
facture of durable goods. Personal income rose 
less than 5 percent in 33 States, including nine ° 
where the increase was less than 2.5 percent. Of 
these nine States and the four with a drop in 
personal income, all but Louisiana and West Vir- 
ginia were located in the three regions hit hardest 
by the industrial recession. In contrast, personal 
income climbed 7.5 percent or more in six States,‘ 
mainly as a consequence of the boost in farm 


income. 

* Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsyivania. 

*Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin. 

‘Arizona, Florida, Kansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
and North Dakota. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS RISE NATIONALLY 


Percentage shifts in expenditures for assistance 
payments from State and local funds were usu- 


TaBLE 1.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from 
State and local funds in relation to personal income and amount 
expended per inhabitant, by State, 1958-59 * 















































Percentage Expenditures from State and 
change in— ocal] funds for assistance 
\per $100 of personal 
Expendi- “ 
tures | income 
State Personal from 
State | . 
— and local | | Percent- | a Aaa 
from | funds for | age | 1088-60 ’ 
1957. | __aSsist-_ | 1957-| 1958-| change, | “~ 
, jamee, 2908- 58 | 59 | 1958-59 | 
59 from | | from 
| 1957-58 | | 1957-58 2 | 
| | 
San eee 
United States 3... +2.4 +7.4 |$0.46 |$0.48 | +4.1 | $9.88 
Alabama. +3.9 —9.8 | .41 | .36 —13.8 4.86 
Arizona... +9.1 —9.7 -35 | .29 —18.5 5.57 
Arkansas +5.0/ 5.5] .56] .50] —11.3 6.08 
California +4.0/ +9.2| .65| .68| 44.5 17.45 
Colorado. -. +4.3 | +8.1 1.21 | 1.25 | +3.0 25. 54 
Connecticut +.7| +14.4 -42| .47 +11.4 13.18 
Delaware-...... wal +3.0 +6.0 19; .19] +1.6 5.22 
a’ fo ee +4.5 +17.5 -22 25 +12.9 | 6.64 
Florida *__- aamdhnbe +7.8 | +1.1] .30 27 —8.7 5.07 
i teckitecitunsicnionins +4.4 (5) | .41 | +39 —4.8 5.83 
Hawaii............ +5.1| +46.2| .30} 31) 41.1 6.09 
Idaho § pcienendaane +5.4 —15.3 | .43 | .33 —21.5 5.69 
ae +.9] +15.9] .45] .51 +13.5 12.49 
— capi hehenietcticmsi —1.2 | +7.5 24] .26/] +7.4 5.15 
is -csssacenaann 2.8 —4.3 .48 45 —8.0 8.31 
I nicntstehiennia | 410.2} —25| .54] (47] -12.1 9.45 
Kentucky .......... +3.0 | 2.7 23) .23 —.4 4.44 
Louisiana.........- | +1.0 —13.8 | 1.12 95 —15.5 14.95 
IN bibicionsenniine | +31] 3.9] .52 | -48 —7.1 8.24 
Maryland..........- | +3.8 +11.6 -14/) .15 +6.1 3.24 
Massachusetts. -..... | +2.8 | —.2 .80 | ian | —2.6 18.56 
Michigan ...........| —2.3 +23.0 | 53 | .66| +24.4 13.90 
Minnesota--.-......- +5.0 +6.2) .68) .68 | +.9 | 13.10 
Mississippi. ........ +8.5 | +6.0]) .39 .37 | —3.6 3.92 
Missouri....---.---- +4.0| +3.0] (52| 351 23 10.31 
Montana........... +3.7 | —6.5 58 | .52 —10.6 9.93 
Nebraska........... +4.7 —12.0; .33| .28 —15.8 5.2% 
+ nag eee eee +6.0 | +.2) .22) .21) —5.5 5.43 
ew Hampshire - .- +3.3 —8.0 -40 | .35 —11 0 6.67 
New Jersey.......-.. +1.9 +20.2 22 26 +16.8 6.44 
New Mexico er +10.7 +5.3 .38 .36 —4.8 6.68 
Sea? EOfm.......... +2.1 +15.3 .44 | 49} +12.6 12.78 
North Carolina___-- +5.8 +6.0 | .27] .27 +.2 3.70 
jen Dakota-_-.-...- 717.3 —5.0| .68 54 —20.4 | 9.11 
SS aaae —2.0 +15.8 .38 45 +17.8 9.82 
Oklahoma._-.---.-- +6.5| —11.1 | 1.32/ 1.09| 17.6 18.94 
Oregon -...- a +3.7 | +1.7 |) .59 | .57 | —3.2 11.36 
Pennsylvania_...... +.2 +19.3 | .28 | .33 +17.8 7.03 
Rhode Island-.-----|  +1.4 | +3.3|} 160] 162) 43.0] 12.18 
South Carolina..... +4.1) —7.7| .24] .22) 11.9] 2.63 
| 
South Dakota._...- +4.5 —6.1} .47 | 41} —12.0] 6.78 
qumneenee.... +3.1 +9.4] .24 | 25 +5.0 3.66 
exas 4... 3.5 3. é 2 —.8 | 5. 
Utah...... +37 =a ‘50 | .45 | —11.6 78 
Vermont ¢- 42.4) —4.7] .42/ .39/ -8.1 6.72 
Virginia __- +3.8| +2.0] .09 | 09 | 2.4 1.44 
Washington. .- +2.9 +3.0 | 1.06 | 1.06 +.1 22.83 
West Virginia...._- —3.8 +4.5 .30 -32 +7.9 4.88 
Wisconsin... ......- +1.9 +2.9} .49| .49 +.1 | 9.50 
| TT +3.4 +7.2 40 .41 | +3.3 8.58 
| | 

















1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1957-58 and 1958-59 and exclude amounts 
spent for administration; they are relatec. respectively to personal income for 
calendar years 1957 and 1958. 

2 Computed from unrounded ratios. 

* Data on income for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not 
available. 

4 Data for general assistance expenditures estimated. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Reporting of general assistance expenditures incomplete. 
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ally greater than those in personal income in most 
States and in the country as a whole. In all 50 
States combined, expenditures for assistance pay- 
ments from State-local funds in 1958-59 rose 7.4 
percent ($119 million) from the amount spent in 
the preceding fiscal year. The rise occurred 
mainly because the economic recession of 1958 
brought about an increase in the number of re- 
cipients of general assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children—the programs most responsive to 
fluctuations in the economy. Unemployed fathers 
had to apply for general assistance after exhaust- 
ing their unemployment insurance benefits. In 
addition, some estranged fathers were unable to 
continue support payments to their families be- 
cause of unemployment. The recession also af- 
fected adversely the employment opportunities of 
mothers in broken homes who otherwise might 
have been able to support their children without 
recourse to aid to dependent children. In 1958- 
59 the States and localities as a whole increased 
expenditures for State-local funds for aid to de- 
pendent children by almost 17 percent and for 
general assistance, which is financed entirely from 
State-local funds, by more than 25 percent. 

Larger outlays for assistance in the wealthier 
industrialized States accounted for most of these 
increases. More than 80 percent of the increases 
in expenditures for general assistance ($70.8 mil- 
lion of the net increase of $86.3 million) and 
about half the rise in the non-Federal share of 
assistance payments for dependent children ($27.1 
million of the $53.6 million net increase) were 
concentrated in seven States.’ These States con- 
tained about 36 percent of the total population 
under age 65. The rate of State and local ex- 
penditures was also influenced by the 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act that raised Fed- 
eral participation in assistance during the last 3 
quarters of 1958-59. About one-third of the 
States replaced some State-local funds with part 
of the additional Federal funds obtained under 
the amendments. 

In 1958-59, expenditures from State and local 
funds for assistance payments under all five pro- 
grams combined rose in 32 States and declined 
in 18. Shifts amounted to 5 percent or more in 
about two-thirds of the States in both groups. 
Increases ranged from less than %o of 1 percent 


* Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 2.—Number of States with specified change in personal 
income and in expenditures for public assistance from State and 
local funds, 1958-59 from 1957-58 
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46 32 4 18 
9 5 3 1 
24 7 1 4 
7 7 0 5 
3 4 0 4 
2 1 0 2 
0 1 0 1 
1 7 0 1 




















in Georgia to 23 percent in Michigan, which was 
one of seven States® with a rise of at least 15 
percent. Decreases amounted to as little as 0.2 
percent in Massachusetts and as much as 15.3 per- 
cent in Idaho. 
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Changes From 1957-58 in Fiscal Effort 


Despite generally larger expenditures from 
State-local funds in 1958-59, slightly more than 
half the States made less fiscal effort for public 
assistance in that year than in 1957-58. Fiscal 
effort declined in 18 States that reduced expendi- 
tures from State-local funds and also in 10 States 
that raised the outlay from their own funds pro- 
portionately less than the increase in personal 
income. Fiscal effort went down by less than 5 
percent in nine States but by 15 percent or more 
in six States. 

The 18 States in which fiscal effort declined 
because of a reduction in expenditures from State 
and local funds generally have (1) less-than- 
median per capita incomes and (2) higher-than- 
median expenditures per inhabitant from State- 
local funds. Of this group, 13 States had made 
fiscal effort greater than the median for the 
United States in 1957-58 and 11 continued to 
make above-average effort in 1958-59 despite the 
reduction in the non-Federal share of assistance. 
Moreover, 14 of the 18 States were in the lower 
half when the States are ranked according to per 
capita income in 1958. Expenditures per inhabi- 


*The other six States were the District of Columbia, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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Expenditures per inhabitant from State and local funds 
for public assistance in relation to personal income, by 
State, fiscal year 1958-59 
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tant from State-local funds in 1958-59 were 
above the national average in all but eight of the 
18 States. Average monthly assistance payments 
in old-age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the two largest programs, were greater 
than average in about half of them. Of the seven 
States with fiscal effort less than the average in 
1958-59, however, five made _ below-average 
monthly payments to recipients. 

In contrast, fiscal effort went up in 1958-59 in 
22 States and generally rose more in the high- 
income States that were most affected by the eco- 
nomic recession. In 18 of these States the rise 
in the outlay for assistance from their own funds 
was greater, percentagewise, than the rise in per- 
sonal income. Four States increased their assist- 
ance expenditures while personal income fell. 
Fiscal effort went up less than 5 percent in 10 
States but rose 10 percent or more in eight States,’ 
including four with an increase of more than 15 


7 Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


percent. The following tabulation distributes the 
States by the percentage change in fiscal effort 
from 1957-58 to 1958-59. 
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State-to-State Variations, 1958-59 


The individual States varied widely in their 
fiscal effort for public assistance in 1958-59 
(chart). Colorado’s high expenditures of $1.25 
for every $100 of personal income was almost 14 
times Virginia’s low of 9 cents. Virginia was one 
of 14 States where the non-Federal share of as- 
sistance was less than 30 cents per $100 of per- 
sonal income, in contrast to four States where it 
was 90 cents or more. In 35 of the 50 States and 
in the Nation as a whole, however, the State-local 
share of assistance amounted to less than 50 cents 
per $100 of personal income, as shown below. 


Fiscal effort Number of States 
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FACTORS IN STATE VARIATIONS 


The States varied in expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for assistance payments from State and local 
funds even more than they did in fiscal effort. 
The range was from $1.44 in Virginia to $25.54, 
or almost 18 times as much, in Colorado. Nine 
States expended less than $5 per inhabitant from 
their own funds, and nine States had expendi- 
tures of $13 or more. Expenditures per inhabi- 
tant from State and local funds amounted to 
$5.00-$6.99 in 17 States, $7.00-$8.99 in five States, 
$9.00-$10.99 in six States, and $11.00-$12.99 in 
four States. 

There is a close relationship between expendi- 
tures per inhabitant from State and local funds 
and fiscal effort (chart). The States that expend 
relatively large amounts per inhabitant tend to 
have high fiscal effort, and States with compara- 
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tively small per capita expenditures tend to have 
low fiscal effort. 

Expenditures per inhabitant are determined 
by the amount that the State legislature is willing 
and able to appropriate for public assistance pay- 
ments. When there is widespread support for 
and community acceptance of public assistance, 
the legislatures tend to be more liberal in their 
appropriations than when there is less community 
support for the social values of the assistance 
programs. A State’s ability to secure tax rev- 
enues to finance the programs is another impor- 
tant factor in the amount appropriated for public 
assistance. The wealthier States have greater 
fiscal ability than the low-income States to finance 
the assistance programs, but unfortunately the 
need for assistance is greater in the low-income 
States. Thus, a State’s relative income position, 
as reflected by its per capita income, becomes an 
important factor in determining both the need 
for assistance and the ability of the State to meet 
that need to the extent that it is willing to do so. 

The willingness and ability of the States to 
support public assistance are reflected in the scope 
of the programs they set up. Under the Social 
Security Act each State is free to determine who 
shall be considered in need by establishing an as- 
sistance standard that defines the quantity, qual- 
ity, and cost of the items it holds necessary for 
decent and healthful living. In addition, States 
may establish other policies and procedures sur- 
rounding eligibility determination and the size 
of the payment—lien laws, for example, relatives’ 
responsibility provisions, or maximums on the 
assistance payments to individual recipients. The 


level of the assistance standard coupled with 
other policies governing eligibility determines the 
proportion of the population that will be found 
in need of assistance (recipient rate) and the size 
of the average payment per recipient. 

A reduction in fiscal effort for public assistance 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the program 
objectives of equalization of assistance standards 
and financial effort in proportion to the per capita 
income of the State. Some States, for example, 
make fiscal effort that is greater than would be 
expected from their per capita income position. 
When additional Federal funds are made avail- 
able for assistance payments as a result of liberal- 
izations in the formula for computing the Federal 
share, a low-income State that has been making 
greater-than-average effort to make monthly pay- 
ments that are above the average for the Nation 
may wish to relieve the State and local tax burden 
for public assistance by reducing expenditures 
from State-local funds. A reduction in the out- 
lay for assistance from these funds might well 
be questioned, however, in a State making less- 
than-average fiscal effort and also having average 
monthly payments to recipients that are com- 
paratively low. 

The same expenditure per inhabitant from 
State and local funds requires much greater fiscal 
effort in a low-income State than in a high- 
income State. An expenditure of $17.45 per in- 
habitant in California, for example, represented 
68 cents per $100 of personal income, but the 
same per capita expenditure by Mississippi would 
require almost two and one-half times as much 
fiscal effort ($1.66 per $100 of personal income). 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to May 11, 1960] 
























































| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| j 
Monthly retirement and : Tem- 
| disability benefits 1 Surviver benefits | p porary Rail- 
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1948__..| 4,454,705 2,022 208 , 642 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837 36,011 $918 413,912 2,315 32,140 | 30,843 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
, 613, 168 7,420 240, 893 158,973 |1,692, 215 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 33, 158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 | 430,194 | 103,596 
, 196, 761 51,409 54, 240 175,787 (1,732,208 | 276,945 43, 884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 33, 578 28,099 1,373,426 | 34,653) 59,804 
5, 503, 855 21,061 268, 733 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506,803 49,527 14,014 519,398 | 57,337 33, 356 26, 297 840,411 | 2,234 | 20,217 
5, 285, 237 |1, , 327 361,200 | 225,120 (1,722,225 | 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 539 | 41,793 
7,353,396 2 5,311 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 | 743,536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221; 41,698 46, 684 
982 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 93, 201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41, 480 49,173 |2,026, 866 107,666 | 157,088 
275, 552 742 438, 970 335,876 (2,057,515 (1,107,541 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 112, 871 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
193, 067 , 231 490, 445 400,647 |2,101,798 |1, 244,073 133,171 49,675 | 699,204; 109,304/ 41,895 | 49,538 /1,380,726 60,917 70, 443 
, 560, 263 , 490 538, 501 474,841 (2,180,509 11, 520, 749 143, 826 58, 265 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,27 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
..--|17,511, 784 , 871 70,741 561,988 2,382,215 |1,720, 146 153, 947 74,185 794, 25 132, 908 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,708 | 82,035 228, 824 
1959... 18, 157, 957 765 657,209 | 641,914 |2,474,428 (2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 171,295 | 66,487) 66,160 2,617,913 | 17,391 | 224,536 
Mar ....| 1,519, 454 620,079 49,030 52,193 | 202,964 160, 103 13, 626 7,588 67,851 | 15,015 5, 876 3,513 | 306,451 | 2,688 | 12,477 
Apr....| 1,484,747 628,174 49, 518 52,415 | 206, 796 162,046 13,783 7,643 | 68,519; 14,955 6,627 3,203 259, 950 | 2,019 | 9, 099 
May ..-| 1,420,158 633,673 49,761 52,865 | 206,287 163,626 | 13,826 7,730 68,851 | 13,646 5,675 4,221 190, 106 | 1,250} 8,641 
June...| 1,425,035 640, 167 5! 2 53,520 | 207,191 165,378 | 15,345 7,798 68, 800 13,676 6,173 7,153 162, 326 | 1,114 21,202 
July....| 1 419,346 646,819 53,377 207 , 399 166, 893 15, 344 7,827 68, 447 2,225 5,039 5,760 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
Aug....' 1,425,819 653, 399 54,071 | 206,062 168,648 | 14,435 7,945 68, 229 14,422 5,073 7,418 142, 284 990 | 27,314 
Sept...| 1,442,015 | 658,585 54,593 | 207,868 169,961} 15,536 8,004 68, 093 13, 385 5, 295 7,079 | 150,692 845 | 26,078 
Oct....| 1,445,507 | 663,819 : 54,888 | 209,245 171,498 15, 579 8,083 68, 520 13,781 5, 656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
Nov....| 1,475,375 667,714 56,750 55,406 | 207,780 72,760 15,700 8,092 68,258 | 12,054 5, 246 6,108 177, 456 358 | 21,693 
Dec....| 1,536, 502 670, 930 56, 847 56,165 | 209,539 | 174,214 15, 756 | 8,251 68,535 | 13,080 | 5, 803 6,614 231, 145 | 417 | 19,206 
1960 | 
Jan....| 1,553,357 676, 353 57, 285 56, 295 207 , 037 175, 538 15,843 8,312 68, 629 12, 558 5, 406 5,709 247,448 | 361 16, 582 
Feb__..| 1,569,036 | 681,: 57, 966 57,039 | 206,229 176, 804 15, 896 8,403 68, 589 12, 573 5,158 4,512 | 260,671 | 178 13,754 
Mar....| 1,628,260 688 , 603 58,424 57, 226 208, 979 178, 378 15,995 8,552 68,740 16,412 7,129 5,217 301,217 14 13,374 
1 U nder Soci ial Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and ® Represents average numbe r of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 


and 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 


husband's benefits 
beneficiaries 
and (2) disability benefits inning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

* Mother’s, widow's, 
Jan. 1957, includes payments 
children, aged 18 or over. 

’ Annuities to widows under joint 
Feb, 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, 
widowed mother’s, parent's, and child's. 

¢ Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 1 
F ® Under railroad retirement, Federal,civil-service, and veterans’{programs.’ 


- beg 


and child’s benefits; beginning 


widower's, parent's, 
to deceased workers’ disabled 


(partly estimated) 


and survivor elections and, beginning 
widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 


and children; number, end of 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State une mployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 








TABLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor |tynemployment insurance 
| 























| 
insurance 
| | j | 
Federal insurance} | | Rail- 
contributions! | Rail- State 
road | unem- road 
Period | | Federal | potiree | ploy- | Federal, unem- 
| | civil- ent | ont unem-| ploy- 
Retire- | service | insur-| insure | Ploy: | ment 
ment | pica. |. contri- | ‘ance ance. | ment | insur- 
end | bility | butions *) contri-| contri- | *#%€8*| ance 
- | | butions butions * contri- 
vivor | butions 
Fiscal year: | 
1957-58 *_. $7 , 266 , 985 $926, 403 $1 , 259, 041 $575 , 282 $1 , 500, 397 $335,880 $99,891 
1958-59 *_..| 7,565,086, 894,995 1,515, 86a 525,369 1, 675, 286 324, 102,014 
9 months | | 
ended: | 
Mar. 1958.) 4,693,758 594,961) 911, 825, 444,930 1,016,222 331,399, 72,937 
Mar. 1959.| 5,073,759 610, 737) 1,138,382 393,513, 901,667 320,330 72,414 
Mar. 1960.) 6,186,914 639, 371) 1,140,145 457, 1,331,477, 336,007) 113,802 
! 
| | 
131 »310 42,883) 9,051) 15,218) 16,269 
122,376 16,166 259,635 1,432 830 
131,554, 70,049 413,056 1,312) 10,015 
123: 540 45,641) 10, wt 18,756 
109,093; 20,1 245, 701; 1,017 
125,141) 85, 370,076 743° «9,433 
129,659 51,84 14, 575} 22,947 
129,137, 16,448 135,26: 2,33 757 
112,143 82, 257,11 664; 10,510 
150,130, 51,111 21, 567) 29,426 
105,657, 16,1 79,91 26, 461) 543 
129,785 84,45 195,206) 283,183} 3,947 
149, 400 49, 13,231, 20,774 35,223 








* 1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
Janu 1957, by —— insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
cqroomenss: beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
sted for employee-tax refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the 
railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under the 
financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 
’ nee deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
nalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
m employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
™ 7. on taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
‘ax Act. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 
* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 
Source: 4 on /14 Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1940-59} 

{Amounts in millions; corrected to May 17, 1960] 





|Wage and salary| 


















































| disbursements ? Payrolls in employment * covered by— 
Old- sur- Railroad 
ate State retirement 
disability unemployment |} and unem- 
insurance ¢ insurance ployment 
insurance § 
Period 
| 
Total | Civilian | Per- | Per- Per- 
cent | cent cent 
Oe ao of ci- 
vilian| vilian vilian 
Amount wages Amount’ | wages Amount wages 
and | and | and 
sal- sal- sal- 
aries 6 aries aries 
Calendar | 
year: | | 
lo $49,818] $49,255! $35,560! 72.2} $32,352 | 65.7 | $2,280/ 4.6 
ee 2,086} 60,220) 45,286) 75.2} 41,985 | 69.7] 2,697| 4.5 
1942..... 82,109} 75,941) 57,950) 76.3 54,548 | 71.8 3,394) 4.5 
105,619) 91,486) 69,379) 75.8 65,871 | 72.0 4,100; 4.5 
c = 117,016; 96, 73,060) 75.3 68,886 | 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1945..... ll 95,744) 71,317) 74.5 66,411 | 69.4 4,530 4.7 
== | 111,866} 104,048}; 79 003} 75.9 73,145 | 70.3 4,883 4.7 
= 122,843) 118,776; 92,088) 77.5 2 72.6 5,113 4.3 
= 135,179} 131,209) 101,892) 77.7 95,731 | 73.0 5,539 | 4.2 
1949... 130,108} 99,645] 76.6 | 93,520 71.9} 5,133| 3.9 
1950..... 146,367) 141,368) 109,439) 77.4 102,765 | 72.7 5,327 3.8 
1051..... | 170,714} 162,030) 131,000) 80.8 118,243 | 73.0 6,101 3.8 
1062..... | 184,857) 174,385 143.000 82.0 127,320 | 73.0 6,185 | 3.5 
baswe | 198,106] 187,769) 155,000) 82.5 138,657 | 73.8 6,147 3.3 
1954...--| 196,259] 186,308] 154,000] 82.7 | 136,594 | 73.3 | 5,630) 3.0 
encase | 210,902) 201,124) 169,000) 84.0 148,143 | 73.7 5,801 | 2.9 
1066...... 227,634) 217,971) 185,000) 84.9 175,342 | 80.4 6,203 | 2.8 
238,530) 228, 886) 201,000) 84.3 184,837 | 80.8 6,177 2.7 
ee 239,389) 229,644) 202,000) 84.4 183,936 | 80.1 | 5,722 2.5 
1958 | | 
Jan.-Mar..| 58,639) 56,271) 48,000) 81.9 43,799 | 77.8 1,411 2.5 
Apr.-June | 58,845) 56,430) 49,000) 83.3 44,556 | 79.0 1,390 2.5 
July-Sept.| 60,586) 58,095) 50,000) 82.5 46,188 | 79.5 1,454 2.5 
Oct.-Dec..| 61, 266) 58,795) 52,000) 84.9 49,394 | 84.0 1,467 2.5 
1959 | | | 
| 
Jan.-Mar..| 62,726) 60, 268) 51,000) 81.3 46,420 | 77.0 | 1,422 2.4 
Apr.-June | 64,845, 62,404) 54,000) 83.3 48,566 | 77.8 | 1,473 2.4 
July-Sept.| 64,874! 62,428) 55,000) 84.8 50,405 | 80.7 | 1,441 2.3 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-59 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personne! in all areas. Quarterly data season- 
ally adjusted. 

? Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

¢ Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 
Forces newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Beginning 1956, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 4.—Stiatus of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-60 ' 


{In thousands] 





Assets at end of period 2 


| 


State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account § 
































Period | Invested 
Total | 320-8. | Cash | Deposits | interest | with. | Balance | Deposits | interest| with. | Balance 
assets Govern- | balances nd earned drawals at end of and | earned | drawals | end of 
. , ment transfers « period transfers period 
securities * 
aie | | | | | | | 
Cumulative, Janu- 
uary 1936-March | | | | 
are $6,455,224 | $6,401,498 $5,125 |$27,975,475 | $3,023,619 * 7 $24,554,585 | $6,444,510 | $1,776,028 | $220,911 | $1,991,582 $8 $5,357 
a year: | | 
DELETED 7,124,037 | 7,113,981 8,691 1,642,198 | 198,989 | 3,541,352 | 6,940,754 103,858 | | 4,441 282 , 330 88,240 
1959 SS 6,889,720 6,876,956 8,683 2,058,273 177,850 | 2,296,839 | 6,880,037 259,971 | 828 343,709 5,330 
Fiscal year: 
957-58...... area 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,826 | 1,574,516 | 219,651 2,926,370 | 7,359,603 90,442 | 6,459 222,660 | 168 ,396 
Pe tidenshaeds 6,719,017 | 6,709,422 | 5,946 1,946, 469 179,133 2,796,920 | 6,688,285 114,832 2,396 256 , 290 29,334 
1959 | | | 
January-March..-.--- 6,534,576 6,484,998 4,463 | 234,104 | 42,97 834,127 | 6,383,703 26, 358 425 60, 590 54,432 
April-June. ........- 6,719,017 6,709,422 | 5,946 | 782,737 42,431 | 520,586 | 6,688,285 | 30, 693 288 | 56,080 29, 334 
July-September.....| 6,960,841 6, 906, 396 6, 702 | 629, 583 45,901 411,400 | 6,952,369 | 88,198 69 | 111,997 5,604 
October-December..| 6,889,720 6,876,956 | 8,683 | 411,849 46,545 530,726 | 6,880,037 114,722 46 115,042 5,330 
1960 | | 
January-March......| 6,455,224 | 6,401,498 | 5,125 290,501 | 45,068 771,007 | 6,444,510 | 79, 908 | 55| 79,936 5,35” 
| | | | | 








1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

? Beginning 1949,total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employ ment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954; beginning September 1956, includes undistributed ap- 


propriations. 


8 Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest 


on bonds at time of purchase. 


4 Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unem- 


ployment account and /or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 


5 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 


September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes 
loans from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 

6 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $107,161,000. 

a. Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance 
nefits. 

8 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $106,187,199, and transfers of $12,338,198 
out of the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses be- 
cause of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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New York: The Dial Press, 1959. 194 pp. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


$3.75. 


ANveRSON, C. Witson. “The Standard Family Court Act 
and Public Welfare.” Public Welfare, Vol. 18, Apr. 1960, 


pp. 117-120. $1.50. 


Considers some of the details of the standard act and 


the significance for public welfare. 


Ernst, THeopore. “Residence Laws: Recurrent Crisis.” 


Social Work, Vol. 5, Apr. 1960, pp. 16-21. 


$1.75. 


Concludes that the residence laws are antiquated, 
practical, and costly to administer and that they 


no useful purpose. 


FRIEND, Maurice R. “The Historical Development 
34, Mar. 


Family Diagnosis.” Social Service Review, 
1960, pp. 2-18. $2.25. 


Vol. 


MosELEy, Ray. “Detroit’s Welfare Empire.” 

lantic, Vol. 205, Apr. 1960, pp. 43-46. 60 cents. 
Describes how the mass migration of labor from the 

South has increased the number of welfare cases. 


im- 


serve 


of 


The At- 


Rapoport, Lypra. “In Defense of Social Work: An 
Examination of Stress in the Profession.” Social Service 
Review, Vol. 34, Mar. 1960, pp. 62-74. $2.25. 


Scuorr, ALVIN a “Problems in the ADC Program.” 
Social Work, Vol. 5, Apr. 1960, pp. 3-15. $1.75. 
Considers four interrel ated problems that damage fam- 
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ilies receiving aid to dependent children. 


Vasey, Wayne. “Changing Goals in Administration.” 
Public Welfare, Vol. 18, Apr. 1960, pp. 95-98 ff. $1.50. 


CHILD WELFARE 


FARBER, BERNARD. Family Organization and Crisis: 
Maintenance of Integration in Families with a Severely 
Mentally Retarded Child. (Monograph of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, Vol. 25, No. 1.) 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, Child Development 
Publications, 1960. 95 pp. 

How families with a severely mentally retarded child 
deal with the related problems. 


FISHER, BERNARD C. “Juvenile Court: Purpose, Promise, 
and Problems.” Social Service Review, Vol. 34, Mar. 
1960, pp. 75-82. $2.25. 

“Group Work and Group Therapy in the Treatment of 
Delinquent and Maladjusted Children and Young Peo- 
ple.” International Child Welfare Review, Vol. 13, No. 
3, 1959, entire issue. $2.50 a year. 


MAUTNER, Hans. Mental Retardation, Its Care, Treat- 
ment and Physiological Base. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1959. 280 pp. $5.50. 


SMITH, Donatp C., and GoRMAN, GweN C. “Health Su- 
pervision of Children in Foster Care.” Child Welfare, 
Vol. 39, Mar. 1960, pp. 5-8. 45 cents. 

Emphasizes the need of a program for supervising the 
health needs of all children in foster care. 
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TaBLe 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 


{In thousands] 












































Receipts Transfers Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
| financial 
Period Net con- | interchange Invested 
tribution | | with . Adminis- in U.S. P rn 
income aa. | railroad a trative Govern- | }, ae = 
and | | retirement pay | expenses ¢ | ment — 
transfers ! | account * | | securities § 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-March 1960 ¢.__...........-- |$69, 636,800 | $5,860,142 | —$395,900 $53,488,646 | $1,619,470 $18,977,197 | $1,015,730 | $19,992,926 
Fiscal year: | 
SS | 7, 266, 985 - ') 7 7,874, 932 165,604 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812, 600 
eee ‘ Miitiitnen~,:, tans 540,279 | —121,300 9, 049, 146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
9 months ended: | 
ee ee | 4,693,758 308,311 ile 5,743,100 | 127,344 | 21,331,665 828, 837 22, 160, 503 
| SSS we-eeeeee nnn en----| 5,073,759 306,912 | —121,300 | 6,581,796 151,864 | 20,411,558 | 926,753 21,338, 310 
EE Se asagnciesineademens sancescenees soanemsmeonnes 6, 186,914 | 284, 233 —274,600 | 7,597,175 | 147,870 | 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 19, 992, 926 
1959 | 
a ee | 727,420 ID Niassa: antnicennaientveeds | 812,432 6,586 | 20,411,558 926, 753 21,338,310 
CT RAE LACE GEL étieabeadeneensetenstanaaaad 626,778 | oY eae 816, 871 17,645 | 20,116,268 | 1,036,749 21, 153,017 
ESERIES eR Ae oe ae Pn Ne ae | 1,278, 210 | are 826, 599 17,332 | 20,539,768 | 1,058,362 21, 598, 130 
EEE ras eT Ne | 586, 339 |g See 823,880 | 19,252 | 20,474,430 | 1,066,994 21,541,424 
ae Eéneanenentnneamennedeet 298, 757 —5, 626 — 274,600 821, 069 18,039 | 19,793,830 927,018 20,720, 848 
TTT si nistiarties tated ate daaelliacmaiiaieaeicncnieideieibidniasipneaeniasmnaniitclaediithal 1,251, 509 | S|) ee 833,235 | 18,362 | 20,096,417 1,039,642 21, 136, 060 
ELSE APA ee ee ee 595,180 | OO | 838,850 | 25,569 | 19,924,675 956, 068 20, 880, 743 
ERAT SC A CE Ne ae 245, 584 oo 7 ee 841,472 | 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285,312 
RIES Pa, her apne eens | 904,629 |  ") eee 841, 260 | 18,168 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
EEE eee Sen ee | 431, 406 | | eee 843,797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 989, 602 20, 140, 766 
1960 | 
| ! | | | 
are ae aN A ee eheniiedill | 209, 479 Cf ) ee 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19,493, 849 
February.....- pneéddiiebaousaneneneandenmaneeel 1, 243, 390 | xk 3 ere 855, 837 17,249 | 18,556,745 1, 320, 637 19, 877, 382 
Bis cose deca snccentssedetccsnstaticcecssscenescoseesed | 1,006,980 | | er 880,613 24,319 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 | 19,992,926 
Disability insurance trust fund 
| | | 
Cumulative, January 1957- March 1960 *.............-..-- $2,797,969 | 74,450 $21,400 | $896,656 | $66,004 | $1,871,496 | $59,664 | $1,931,160 
Fiscal year: | | 
er 926, 403 ET Rncenamaneee 168, 420 | 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 1,098,973 
DT bnicidningtaionbnsnnaednecawminninnnel 894, 995 ees 339, 231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 | 1, 666, 621 
9 months ended: | 
El tarnievetemensvandnarsavensasnpeagentintieic 594, 961 |) =a 109, 632 | 2,275 788,388 | 37,324 | — 826,713 
SAT A EES aE Ree ee 610, 737 ff eee 233, 962 20, 600 1, 426,704 44,411 | 1,471,115 
ES EET LE AS OED 639, 371 23,951 | 21,400 | 389, 006 | 31,177 1,871,496 | 59, 664 | 1,931, 160 
1959 | | | 
i fi naan ile beatae ebedenusiieniaedl 82, 163 ne | 32, 860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
eee ee a ET 58,719 401 |..........--| 31,945 27 1,455, 434 42, 676 1,498,110 
EERE EEE a ees 159, 230 | =a 33, 696 270 | 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
Sl Memineusnesubadstinshdeninkendsqaunnimmennattewannd 66, 308 3 7} aes | 39, 628 270 1,606, 874 59, 747 | 1, 666, 621 
NEE SEE SE ACE AE Aman ee 31,777 674 | 21, 400 | 42,299 280 | 1,629,234 | 48,659 1,677, 893 
LE LILES ALOE CPN ounectnnentasaenanet 137,055 | a 41,539 280 | 1,698,111 75, 872 | 1,773, 983 
as cnc scsemcescbiheascadeiesinstitlidididim cic licin pen gyenanishta ais iieimnl 58,729 WE lesenecceeses 40,607 | 280 } 1,741, 661 50,427 | 1,792, 088 
St hidintipeiwbintnebenanambesneeamnemeanmbem andes 23,793 ——— 44,016 268 | 1,725,458 | 46,755 | 1,772,213 
PT itncdiidmemnenegahemetninnmatnpniiedametbaaiinl 101,374 | ee 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 | 84,266 | 1,829,824 
ST tet cnintaidedetamediaiiitneitaibimenna cesnéstneonnannantees 46,977 19,377 ei tiapediivectin sini 41,921 29,050 1,793,379 31,828 1,825, 206 
1960 
| 
ES ee a ee ey ATT 22,399 | 43,973 | 250 | 1,746,032 57, 467 1,809, 499 
SRS SLES SEL ee ae Se eee 124, 233 |) =e 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 98, 138 1,885, 420 
STITT ccaiubiiisch incisanitiaichinina nih aint dates naiendieneiniidemenianiiadel 93,034 | eee 47,386 | 250 | 1,871,496 | 59,664 | 1,931,660 
| | | 











1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Be- 
ginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of 
estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 
is regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
incurred. 

’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-March 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1960 * 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1960] 





















































— | sas ’ “hild’e 4 | 
Total re Wife's or husband’s | Child’s | widow’s| om | sal 
Item as anal Old-age Tiga § ; | or wid- “ ’ 
bility * | | | ower’s er’s ent’s 
Total OASI?2 DI? | Total | OASI? DI? Total OASI2 DI? 
| | | 
Number 
| | | | | | 
In current-payment | } | 
status at end of | | | | } 
| | | | } | | 
December: | 
 CRaprren st FE eee LO SO cccioncns 320,928; 320, 928 smmowenine 581,265) 581,265)......... 210,253) 142,223) 11,903 
1050... ..........| 3,477,243) 3,477,243/..... cement dcinnnn 508,350) 508,3 — adh lesen | 699,703; 699,703)......... 314,189) 169,438 14,579 
a FE EEE 2, 643, 932 sanecsees| Stn. Fale ae fF *§ ek 0U6DUlUcL 454.563 228 , 984) 21,460 
"ee GE EEE ee 1,015,892 1,015°892 Mee Fb Fk I | 638, 091) 271,536 25,057 
1956... . 9,128,121) 9,128, 121).........)f SF eS 1,433, 507/1,433,507/......... 1,340,995 1,340,995)......._. | 913,069} 301,240 26,880 
November 19585 .-~/12,430,234/12,162,177; 268,057.6,920,677| 237,719|2,031,091/2, 018,860) 12,231/1,624, 135| 1,606,028) 18, 107|1,232,583) 353,964) 30,065 
wes | i ae | ~ 
| | | | | | 
March..........--- 12,827,393 12,498,748) 328,645/7,111,435| 261,266 2,088,632/2,062,296) 26,336/1,695,411/1,654,368) 41,043)1,282,174) 356,995) 31,480 
April__............./12, 967,396 12,629,974) 337,422/7,187,142| 265,858 2,110, 941/2, 083,136 27 ,805 1,714,849/1,671,090 43,759) 1,296,422 360, 250] 31,934 
ee 13, ( 00 12,720,592} 347,108/7,238,215| 268,842/2,126,089/2,095,981| 30, 108)1,731,373/1,683,215| 48,158/1,308,743) 362,115) 32,323 
, es ee .. 13,181,380 12,820,164! 361,216,7,295,640) 275,164 2,141, 761/2, 108,534 33, 227 1,747,656) 1,694,831 §2,825/ 1,321,979 366,498) 32,682 
|” ERE EES 13,288,220 12,903,579} 384,641/7,345,206; 288,631/2,155,701/2, 118,439 37 , 262'1, 760,617 1,701,869 58,748 1,334,316} 370,743 33,006 
REE 13,395 12,995,845, 399,925'7,399,152) 297 611 2 2,169,313'2,129,492} 39,821/1,774,396 1,711,903 62,493/1,347,802) 374,119) 33,377 
September........./1¢ 13,068,457) 417,665/7,437,836) 308,598 2, 182,383'2,140,429 41,954 1,791,434) 1,724,321 67,113)1,358, 931) 373,227) 33,7%3 
GORE .otaccuce - 13,57 5 13,143,808! 432,287'7,476,908! 317,888 2,194,307/2, 150,548 43,759 1,808, 125)1, 737, 485) 70,640/1,370,848) 374,041} 33,978 
November......---/1 3 13.195,.554) 448,739 7,503,120, 327,640,2,202,848/2, 156,655 46,193 1,820,039/1,745,133] 74,906 1,381,495) 374,848| 34,303 
December-...-..---|1 13,243,564, 460,354,7,525,628| 334,443)2,208,017/2,160,103; 47,914/1,831,548)1,753, +551) 77, 997/1,393, 587} en 34,550 
1960 | | | | 
| | | | 
January -...-..-..|13,780,137 13,311,982) 468,155|7,566,323) 339,273'2,216, 93212 2,168, 060) 48 ,872)1,840,090/1, 760,080 80,010,1,406,302) 376,552 34,665 
a 13,850,674 13,376,873) 473,801'7,603,838) 343, pit 2" 226,421 2,176,817 49,604) 1,847 ,281/1, 766,367 80,914/1,418,147| 376, 942) 34,762 
 couddseonnd 12,961,809 13,465,340) 496,469|7,656,332) 357,134 2) 241,077 2) 188,236 iene haeeceite 1,775,478 86 ,494/1,432,060) 378,348) 34,886 
| j | | | | 
Awarded, March 1960) 225,183 197,047; 28,136) 100,993 17,929} 39,411 35,109 4,302) 34,729) 28,824 5,905} 23,261) 8,371) 489 
| ' ! | | | | 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— | | 
| 
December: | | | | 
er $45,872.5] $15,872.5]......... $26,564.2/......... $4,307.3| $4,307.3]......... | $7,549.0) $7,549.0]......__- | $4,331.0} $2,958.6| $162.2 
ARES 126,856.5| 126,856.5)......... | 77, @76.8...c.cccca) LA, GRGR) 10 B06 Gece cccsee | 19,366.3) 19,366.3).......-. | 11,481.3) 5,800.8) 534.9 
aaa .---| 205,179.0 205, 179.0  eaiatutetideiall 130, 217.4 néennsiat | 19,178. 4| AY ee BR RF 8 eee 18,482.2) 8, 272.7| 887.0 
| ere .| 339,342.0) 339,342.0)......... 72a | 32,270. 6) 2 Sf ee 40,996.4) 40,996.4)....._._-] 29,525.7| 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
alae 482, 592.9 482.592.9 cataidets inne 322, 536.8 ss cnilte eal 48,325. 6) sae Ay 50,323.7| 50,323.7).........| 45,780.0) 14 262.2} 1,364.8 
November 1958 5___| 697,528.6) 677,103.7)/$20,424.9/459, 201.1 $19,515.7) 71,230.1| 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3 $494.0) 63,976.6) 17, 1886.5] 1,588.3 
| | | | 
1959 | | 
| | 
0 ee 780,181.2) 754,952.8) 25,228.4/510,893.7| 23,044.9) 79,065.0) 78,116.5 948.5) 73,569.0) 72,334.0) 1,235.0) 71,778.4) 20,022.1) 1,808.2 
CO. Seer _| 790,219.9) 764,420.0] 25,799.9 517,379.6) 23,465.2) 80,001.0) 78,995.5) 1,005.6) 74,557.7| 73,228.5) 1,329.2) 72,704.5) 20,270.3) 1,841.6 
| SP 797, 299.4! 771,009.7) 26,289.7 521,731.1/ 23,740.0) 80,628.9) 79,544.1) 1,084.8) 75,386.2) 73,921.3) 1,464.9) 73,504.5) 20, 438. 2| 1,870.5 
June............---| 805,545.3) 778,404.0) 27,141.2/526,700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2) 80,096.0) 1,199.2) 76,209 0} 74,591.3) 1,617.7) 74,359.11) 20,760.4) 1,896.4 
aaa _.| 813,712.0) 785,002.7| 28,709.3/531,230.1| 25,563.2) 81,901.0) 80,557.8} 1,343.2) 76,861.8/ 75,058.9| 1,802.9) 75,151.8) 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
jae 822,047.0) 792,297.0) 29,750.0/536, 130.0 gy 82,531.6) 81,094.8) 1,436.7) 77,660.6) 75,736.9) 1,923.7) 76,029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September-......--- 828,546.2) 797,564.1| 30,982. 1/539,497.9 , 397.8) 83,089.9) 81,575.5) 1,514.4) 78,526.3 76,456.5| 2,069.8) 76,760.9) 21,302.4) 1,971.0 
ae 835,317.0) 803,301.7| 32,015.3)543,120.9 28. 251.0) 83,623.2) 82,044.2) 1,579.1) 79,418.2 77, 233.0) 2,185.2) 77,543.1| 21,368 9| 1,991.6 
November-..._--- 840,474.2) 807,355.8) 33,118.4,545,561.8) 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82, 333.7) 1,665.2) 80,061.3| 77,743.4| 2,317.8) 78,248.5| 21,453.1/ 2,015.2 
December.........| 845,144.3| 811/237.3| 33,907.01547,749.1| 29,765.3| 84,254.2 82, 526.8} 1,727.3) 80,715.6) 78,301.2| 2,414.4) 79,047.4) 21,579.2| 2,033.6 
| | | | | 
1960 | | | 
| | | | | | 
| 851.890.9| 817,429.6) 34,461.3 552.068.6) 30,215.7) 84,759.5) 82,997.1) 1,762.4) 81,279.7| 78,796.5| 2,483.2) 79,884.8) 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
February.........- 858,066.7 823,179.2) 34,887.5/556,006.3) 30,584.5) 85,251.1) 83,465.1| 1,786.0) 81,771.3) 79,254.4| 2,517.0) 80,682.6) 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
| | CSTE: 866,981.5) 830,499.3 36,482.2 561,081.5) 31,882.8 85, 944.7) 84,036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
| | | | | | 
Awarded, March 1960) 15,204.9 13,175.7) 2,029.2) 8,399.2) 1,672.6; 1,587.3 1,422.9) 104.4 1,519.0) 1,326.9 192.2) 1,436.6 556.2] 34.0 
j | | | | | 





* Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 


worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the — i 
able from the disabilit 
(disabled-worker) bene 


awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 


‘insurance (DI) part of the program are pay- 
insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
iciaries and their dependents. 
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TaBLe 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife's or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-59 
{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1960] 







































































Total Aged wife's ' Young wife's ? Husband's 
Year and month 
Total OASI# DI? Total | OASI# DI? Total | OASI# DI Total | OASI* DI 
Number 
December: | 
ee 508 , 350 508,350) .......... 498 , 688 406,688) .......... | 8,865 =e 797) See 
Sa 646,890 Gel ntaccaaces 614, 513) St casasenen | 29, 388 c)- aaa 2,989) | 
SSS 737, oe 737, a a 699,797;  609,797).......... | 33,784) ck 4,27 Ol icaemaene 
a Seaee 887'84 ff eee 840,019) 840,019).......... 41,425) C—O 6. 401| _* | SReseeeeas 
Sa 1,015, ‘302, 1,015, 302 entvaneeun 958, 755 De wedcenddan 49,225 om iceteicisintetainll ey 8 a 
1955 | | | | 
| ' 
SA. wsiinasiiletinnditindubiomiel , 431,262) 1,131,262) .......... 1,067,561) 1,067,561/.......... 54,461) 9,240) a 
i intincnmnamtinaitinia meen Ss F eee 1,124,616; 1,124,616).......... 57, 10,063 ff ees 
1956 | | | | 
MIN ccntkemnditetnnditinienianndie 1,255,018) 1,255,018) .......... 1,183,899) 1,183,899).........- 60, 404) ee 10,715) 10,715) sacobdeiedaiiiiagan 
0 Ee 1,433,507) 1,433,607).......... 1,359,894| 1,359,894)_......... 62,153) 8 11,460) fo ea 
| | } | 
1957 | | | | 
- } 
ee 1,718, 969  atsennanns 1,631,346) 1,631,346).......... | 74, 782) a 12,841) Pil acnsenvase 
| SECTS 1,827 , 048) 1'aa7 088 oe 1,732,130) 1,782,130) .......... 81,396 aa sacaeneatetpeite 13,522 ft een 
| 
1958 | 
I tannin erties hietinmpeeescinb aiid 1,947,414) 1,947,414).......... 1,843,236) 1,843,236) .......... } 90, 366 90,366! statadidoniaiaiaui 13,812 ft 
ae 2,031,091, 2,018,860 12,231; 1,916,632 1,911,787, 4,845) 100,092 92,722 7,370 14,367 14,351 16 
1959 | | | | | 
| | | | 
i nticindidseneindemathnndidl 2,141,761) 2,108,534) 33,227) 2,005,736) 1,992,796) 12,940 121,094 100, 906 20,188 14,931! 14,832 99 
CS Sa 2,208,017) 2,160,103 47,914 2,058,928 3,062,587) 17,611 134,171 104,027 a 14,918 14,759 159 
| | | | 
Monthly amount 
| | | | | | | | 
$11,904.9) $11,904.9)........_. $11,865.0) $11,865.0 ......... | me m4.......... | $15.9) = $15.9)....-..... 
14,709.5| 14,709.5).......... 14,230.2} 14,230.2).......... i * ik « scones 58.2 Sinemet 
19,178.4) 19,178.4|.......... 18,531.1| 18,531.1)....-..... | 851.8}  551.8).......... 95.4 . ¥' pesweenens 
24,017. 1) ki Ee 23, 124.9 23, 124.9) iceiiaiaiteititl 744.3) il inncaiedarnteen 147.9  - ere 
— 8) rk Re § ee , 038.9) 1,038.9) enlist 210 4 | SS 
| | 
37, 011.2 fF 5 ae 35,542.11) 35,542.1).......... 1,220.0 es 249.1 |) a 
39,415.5) 30,415.5).......... 37 ,826.1 37, 826.1! Remnant 1,315.1 * < Swe 274 “| DcGlcncosncasee 
| 
| | | 
| 
41,968.4) 41,068.4)/.......... 40,257.5; 40,257.5).......... | 1,416.5 EE 294.3) SUE Misnantudese 
48,325.6| 48,325.6).......... 46,536.6; 46,536.6).......... |} 1,469.2 FF —EaEEE 319.8 Se 
| | | | | | 
j | | 
58,748.6, 58,748.6).......... 66,582.2| 66,582.2/.......... | 1,797.8 i f Ser 368 .6 7 
62,801.6; 62,801.6).......... | 60,433.9) 60,433.9).......... 1,970.3 FO Fare 397.4 en 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
FF FB PF Oa 65,207.0; 65,207.0). 2,201.8 De iccincciemeial 412.4 SS 
71,230.1| 70,814 8) $415.2) 68,240.2) 68,048.4 $191.8 2,552.3 2,329.4 $222.9) 437.6 437.0 $0.5 
| | | 
| | | | 
81,295.2, 80,096.0 1,199.2) 77,175.2, 76,659.6 515.6 3,618.8 2,938.6 680.2) 501.3 497.9 3.4 
84,254.2) 82,526.8 1,727.3; 79,634.9, 78,944.9 690.0 4,114.3 3,082.4) an 505.0 499.4 5.5 








1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 4 See footnote 2, table 6, page 27. 
4 See footnote 5, table 6, page 27. 


care. 
2 Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 
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TABLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of selected months, 
by type of claim, 1950-59 
{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 25, 1960] 















































































































| 
Total Children of retired workers Children of deceased workers Children of disabled workers 
Year and month —_ Aged 18 | Und Aged 18 Und | Aged 18 Und Aged 18 
| Inder or over Inder or over Inder or over Inder or over 
| Total | ageis | (dis | Tt | ageig | (dis | Tl | ageis | (dis | TO | ages |  (dis- 
| abled) ! | abled) ! | abled) } | abled) } 
Number 
699, 703 46,241 46,241 
846, 247 67,753 67,753 
.| 938,751 74,688 74,688 
| 1,053, 195 89,748 89,748 
1,160,770} 1,160,770].......... 106,508} 106,508 
5 actin a cttiinenaninmnicaaiiie 1,220,855) 1,220,855].......... 116,242)  116,242/.......... 1,104,613) 1,104,613|.......... | FSF ee, ORR ne eee 
| Oe: 1,276,240] 1,276,240].......... 122,042} 122,042).......... ee EK | Rae Ries Sameeee: SS 
1956 | | 
ES ee ge YY, £8). ae ss 2 fa 1,189,331) 1,189,331] snes sncdiabenadrhal cnacaiahetele gretadeais 
ROR | 1,340,995] 1,340,995).......... s a * Ronee 1,209,982} 1,209,982/_......... SS ToT Secs 
| 
1957 | | 
a: ncasthieniaidinediinndiaiaiiiaideiiel 1,427,435] 1,417,231 10,204) 158,849) 153,153 5,696] 1,268,586) 1,264,078) DE ccimiadacisasbeassninuinwceen 
ES 1,502,077| 1,473,208 28,869} 179,697} 163,011 16,686] 1,322,380 1,310,197) i Sa See Reese 
1958 | 
| 
ON i Ai dl ane 1,571,933] 1,532,434 39,499) 199,180) 176,480 22,700} 1,372,753) 1,355,954) 5 Ee Rees Seem 
|” Or ORE: | 1,624,135] 1,577,110 47,025) 207,780} 181,037 26,743) 1,398,248) 1,377,982} 20,266 18,107) 18,091 16 
1959 | | 
I ia ccintniniainhisincmsddihdiiilad 1,747,656) 1,682,638 anal 232,467) 196,023 36,444] 1,462,364] 1,434,541] 27,823) 52,825) 52,074 751 
(SS 1,831,548) 1,749,147) 82,401) 246,116] 201,386) 44,730) 1,507,435 1,471,500) 35,876) am 16,208) 1,795 
| 
Monthly amount 
December | | | 
Se es | $19,366.3] $19,366.3/.......___ $788.3}  $788.3).........- | $18,578.0) $18, 578.0 
RARER. | 22,739.2) 22,739.2).......... 905.6 | J ae 21,833.6} 21,833.6 
SATA ACO. Bytes) ee 1,095.4 1,005.4).......... 27,045.9} 27,045.9 
EE EAS | 2,517.0} 32,517.0/.......... | ee eX ¢ See 31,099.4) 31,099.4 
ii siniicacdicarssiesneieacse-aashauactel | 40,996.4/ 40, RS 1,078.61 1,07B.@liccocccece 39,022.8| 39,022.8 
1955 | | | | 
SES EE ee 43,730.4| 43,730.4/.......... 2,280.9)  2,280.9|......_..- | 41,449.5| 41,449.5 
PE inicilivensnadcettasedl 46, 443.6) 46,443.6)..........| eo tint 7 aoe | 44,001.5) 44,001.5 
1956 | | 
| | 
aT | 48,662.0} 48,662.0/.......... 2,008.8  2,008.8).......... 46,058.2} 46,058.2 
| ETT: seid ee { + ao. % Seeeeeeee 47,621.4| 47,621.4 
| j 
1957 | | | 
ae aE 54, 282.6) 53,860.3| $422.3) 3,399.2) 3,205.6 $193.6} 50,883.3| 50,654.6 
(eee canes | §7,952.1) 56,836.1) 1,115.9] 3,932.7) 3,406.3 = 54,019 . 53, 429.8) 
1958 | | | 
| | | | 
Di eciantaaicpiidisdaindae 61,471.1| 59,933.7) 1,537.4) 4,501.8) 3,778.9 722.9| 56,969.3) 56,154.7 
SS , Ses: | 64,130.2) 62,268.0) 1,862.2) 4,776.5) 3,920 8| 855.8) 58,859.8| 57,853.9) 
| | | 
1959 | | | | | | | 
I a takbieiunadatannenbinnion 76,209.0) 73,431.7| 2,777.3) 6 228.8] 4,954.1] 1,274.7] 68,362.5| 66,889.0 
REE | 80,715.6 7,176.0) 3,539.6) 6,747.1) 5,175.6 1,071.6 71,554.1) 69,656.65) 
| i ! | 
1 Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 27. 
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TaBLe 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Widow’s, 
widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits in current-payment 
slatus at end of selected months, by type of benefit and type of 
claim, 1950-59 

{Included in table 6; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Apr. 26, 1960] 





















































Widow's or widower's Mother’s 
Year and 
month . 
. . . P Widowed! Divorced 
Total | Widow's |W idower's| Total mother wife 
| 
Number 
December 
1950. ..... 314,189 314,126 | 63 169, 438 169, 426 12 
Sere | 384,265 384,011 254 203 , 782 203, 120 
_ =e 454, 563 454,064 499 228 , 984 228,815 169 
=o | 540,653 ,8 799 253 ,873 253 ,670 203 
Beeccase 638,091 637,012 | 1,079 271,536 271,313 223 
1955 
ee 689,774 | 688,588 | 1,186 281,231 | 281,014 217 
December..| 701,360 700, 204 | 1,066 291,916 291,656 260 
1956 | | 
(a 747,766 746, 633 1,133 297,294 297,019 275 
December..| 913,069 | 911,841 1,228 | 301,240 | 300,978 262 
1957 
a 1,020,455 |1,019, 070 1,385 314,885 314, 608 277 
December ../|1,095,137 |1,093,645 1,492 328 , 309 328,019 290 
1958 | 
ae 1,172,767 |1,171, 198 1,569 344,913 344,618 295 
November !/1,232,583 |1,230,953 1,630 353 , 964 353, 652 312 
1959 
a 1,321,979 |1,320,168 1,811 | 366,498 366, 196 302 
December... 1,393,587 {2-302 606 1,892 376,145 375,821 324 
Monthly amount 
December 
See $11,481.3 |$11,479.0 $2.3 | $5,800.8 | $5,800.3 $0.4 
| aE 13,849.1 | 13,841.4 7.6 6,775.8 6,771.5 4.4 
«See 18,482.2 | 18,46! 65. 7 16.5 8,272.7 8,266.0 6.7 
ee 22,095.7 | 22,068.5 27.2 9,517.0 9,508.4 8.6 
= 29,525.7 | 29,483.3 42.4 | 12,088.9 | 12,077.7 11.1 
1955 
pe 32,150.0 | 32,101.8 48.2 | 12,677.4 | 12,666.5 10.9 
December..| 34,152.2 | 34,102.7 49.6 | 13,403.0 | 13,389.3 13.6 
1956 
( 36,647.7 | 36,594.6 53.1 | 13,875.9 | 13,860.5 15.4 
December..| 45,779.7 | 45,721.8 57.9 | 14,262.2 | 14,247.9 14.3 
1957 
ae | 51,706.6 | 51,640.7| 65.9 | 15,223.9 | 15,208.6 15.2 
December..| 55,943.7 | 55,872.5 | 71.3 | 16,102.5 | 16,086.6 15.9 
1958 
pes 60, 457.4 | 60,381.5 75.8 | 17,241.1 | 17,224.7 16 
November !| 63,976.6 | 63,897.0 79.6 | 17,886.5 | 17,868.7 17.8 
1959 
, 74,359.1 | 74,262.9 96.2 | 20,760.4 | 20,740.4 20.0 
December..| 79,047.4 | 78,946.4 101.0 | 21,579.2 | 21,557.2 21.9 























1 See footnote 5, table 6, page 27. 


TABLE 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife's 
and mother’s monthly benefits, with entitlement dependent on the 
entitlement of a disabled person aged 18 or over to a child’s 
monthly benefit, in current-payment status at end of selected 
months, 1957-59 


[Partly included in tables 6, 7, and 9; amounts in thousands; data corrected 
to Apr. 26, 1960] 














Wife's! | 
| 
Year and month | Wife of | Wife of | Mother’s! 
Total retired disabled 
worker | worker | 
i | 
Number 
1957: | 
See 974 | Se, e 609 
SS eee 2,865 eee Rea | 1,816 
1958: | 
Sc anutdicina i omsnita 4,293 4 ee 2,380 
November #........--! 4,512 4,507 | 5 2/890 
1959: | 
CO eer 6,065 5,964 101 | 3,512 
a | 7,489 7,140 349 | 4,265 
Monthly amount 
icnasicceimaisihd | $31.4 "See $33.0 
Oe 88.4 | 98.1 
958: | 
ES eee 134.9 | ERE 129.5 
November #.......... 143.4 143.2 $0.2 | 159.8 
59: 
as csninhimenannan 213.6 209.5 4.1 207.0 
ee. ee 268.0 25341 14.9 252.5 








1 Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child’s bene- 
fits; excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and non- 
disabled entitled children in her care. 

2 See footnote 5, table 6, page 27. 


TABLE 11.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of de- 
ceased workers represented for the first time in awards of 
lump-sum death payments, 1956-60 


[Corrected to Apr. 25, 1960] 











| Number | Number of 
Year and quarter '! of | deceased 
| payments | workers 
eee eS ree ee 572,291 | 546,984 
See ee 718,672 | 689, 282 
YE) eae | 683 , 964 | 656, 825 
NT icnindtrescacneiciandeaindiadnddddiddpadindeienindanetinaaneth | 855 ,032 | 822,413 
ES ee ae re | 140,862 5,218 
[loon 162,620 | rT 268 
July-September : 149, 594 142,149 
eee 119,215 | 114,349 
1957 | 
Te Se | 173,108 | 166, 199 
FN ETO OT ee ROE | 198,975 | 190,089 
(EEC eae 158 , 649 152,011 
GERI RET EON occ cc cccnccnccescccsconccecsose 187,940 | 180, 983 
1958 | 
TEES AE ee Cae ee a! | 179, 534 | 172,541 
DD 0 ROR ee eee 210,895 | 202,300 
LLCO 187,770 180,114 
ER | 105, 765 | 101,870 
1959 | 
EAs iccnighennnsndadeniniinainianminntat 252,314 | 243,607 
I ik di vicina seer cckcinduinhtine aucenatanitdaidind 211,169 203 , 067 
EES LOO | 198 , 930 190,918 
EEE: ae 192,619 184,821 
| 
1960 | 
NS ESTED PATE ORE | 204,177 196,929 


| 





1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment, p. 25, table 39. 
2 See footnote 5, table 12, page 31. 
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e’ , ‘ i 2 - = 
a TABLE 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1956-60 
€ 
1’s | F } 
: Total : Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ w dow’ . 
‘ed Year and quarter ! Old-age bility” 3 | wid- —_ =~ 
| Total | OASI? | DI? Total | OASI? | Total | OASI*) DI* | ower's 
red ae oad 
eee 1,855,296) 1,855, 296).......... 034,033)........ 384,562) 384,562)......__ 211,783} 211,783]........ 253, 524) 67,475) 3,919 
_— SE eae 2,832,344) 2,653,542 178,802} 1,424,975| 178,802) 578,012) 578,012/.....___ | 313, 163] : See 244,633) 88,174) 4,585 
1958 (Jan.-Nov.) §........... 2,123, 465| 1,960,899 162, 566 1,668| 131,382) 379,473) 366,553) 12,920) 286,782) 268,518) 18,264) 199,320) 81,467 3,373 
a as | 2,501,820) 2,191,008 310,812) 1 "080, 767| 177,852) 444, "782! 390,478) 54,304) 426,931) 348,275} 78,656) 252, 642/ 102,050 7,796 
- 1956 | | | | 
SEE eee | 206,700) 6ST...) SS 50, 905| 59,905/........ 52,382) 52,382)........ a, 845| 16,587 792 
pT LEIS 413,242! 413, 242).......... 2) ae 73,641} 73,641)........ 60,706; 60,706)........ 271| 19,244 911 
—s (| RSE Ke 438,803) 438,803).......... ,_ *. See 87,051} 87,051/........ 55,098; 55,098)........ 3a aH 17,748 839 
ae eR | 656,538) 656, TE caine pein ke eee 163,965) 163,965)........ 43 , 597) 43, 597 cadets 152,566} 13,896) 1,377 
1957 | | | 
09 
16 Ee | 659,108 oS . OS ao 151, 509) 151,509/........ 65,681} 65,681)........ 72,076; 19,890} 1,245 
RIES aiere: | 950,330)  950,330/.......... 538, 103/........ 5,371} 998,371)........ 94,029) 94,029)........ 65,857; 24,645) 1,325 
80 Le cei dininesicchhinminits | 641, » 756 " 135, 266 264,506) 135,266) 100,944) 100,944)/_....___ 72,626; 72,026)....s«-- 48,603) 18,849) 962 
90 |. AEE 581,150} 537,614 43,536; 273,659) 43,536) 99,188) 99,188)........ | 80,827) 80,827|........ | 58,097 ,790} 1,053 
| 
12 195 | | 
65 | | | 
T_T Ener es oe 546,939) 502,668) 44,271) 263,420) 44,271) 95,847) 95,847/........ 67,599} 67,599)........ | 64,374) 20,611 817 
pC” a inthis | 711,565) 672,548) 39,017 371, 765) 39,017] 128, 665) 138, 66) i lsosiieil 85,599} 85,599])_....... 59,996) 25,553 970 
| OE, 547 059) 516,815 30,244 271,872) 30, 244) 92,757| 92,757|_......- 74,213; 74,213}........ | 54,668) 22,423) 882 
.0 | Re | 317,902) 268,868 49,034) 134, 611} 17,850) 62; 204| 49,284; 12,920] 59,371) 41,107) 18,264) 30,282 12,880) 704 
1 } 
1959 | | | | 
5 | 
.8 ES! Ea ee 764,832 674,932 89.900) 338,484) 45,642) 140,618) 122,570! 18,048 128, 520] 102,310} 26,210; 78,953) 30,123) 2,492 
ps ae -----| 651,282] 587,481 63,801} 302,131) 35, ,182| 118,859] 107,230} 11,629] 105,961; 88,971| 16,990| 61,323) 25,829) 1,997 
0 - See 567,260) 485,543 81,717 240,781; 50, 506| 95,911) 83,220) 12,691) 99,135) 80,615) 18,520) 55,804) 23,400 1,733 
5 eae | 518,446) 443,052 75,394 208, 371 46, ae 89,394; 77,458) 11,936) 93,315) 76,379) 16,936) 56,562 22, 698) 1,584 
| 
i 1960 | | | | 
n | | 
e- IG iene nitinisicicintectitniiatninis 556,224| 497,177 59,047| 246,387) 36, 956 98 390) 89,393) 8,997 88, 720) a.m 13,004) 62, 360) 22, 165) 1,240 
a- | ! | 
1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, before age 18. . 
Pp. 23, table 34. 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
2 See footnote 2, table 6, page 27. operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on 
™ 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began are included in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 
_ 
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TaBLe 13.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit payments in fiscal year 1958-59, by State 


{In thousands] 



































































OASI! DI! 
. 
, Monthly benefits ? Monthly benefits 2 
Beneficiary’s State of residence Total Lamp-cum y 
Total , ; death , = ‘ , 
* upple- payments isa- Supple- 
Old-age mentary Survivor Total bility mentary 
$9,388,378 | $9,049,147 | $6,041,417 $979,016 | $1,879,089 $149, 625 $339,231 $311,105 | $28, 126 
116,815 109,997 64,604 12,230 31,171 1,902 6,818 6,038 780 
. 3,647 2,366 181 1,017 83 99 92 7 
48,834 45,942 29,395 4,674 11,107 7 2,892 2,661 231 
78,017 74,412 48,744 9,263 15,498 907 3,605 3,205 | 400 
759, 137 733,709 508, 208 70,307 143, 586 11,608 25,428 23,909 1,519 
" 73,998 49,912 8,175 14,762 1,149 2,035 1,876 159 
164,730 159,347 109, 646 15,974 31,134 2,593 5,383 5,015 368 
21,606 20,848 13,913 ,083 4,417 435 758 708 50 
31,416 30,208 ,855 2,253 6, 656 1,208 1,167 4l 
298 , 078 286,055 202,428 33,105 46,915 3,607 12,023 11,090 933 
ASE EELS RTOS 123,917 116, 580 11,652 32,847 2,101 7,337 6,7. 604 
17,729 16,952 11,219 1,519 3,952 262 777 710 | 67 
32,835 32,084 21,833 3,914 5,860 477 751 687 64 
, 804 565,154 382,327 59,738 112,660 10,429 18,650 17,570 1,080 
274,704 265, 677 178, 592 30,951 51,787 4,347 9,117 8,268 849 
164, 237 160, 582 112,332 . 24,848 2,404 3,655 3 347 
115,484 112,462 77,571 14,488 18,782 1,621 3,022 2,739 283 
144,914 137,998 87,625 16,662 31,557 2,154 6,916 5, 1,111 
95,256 90,015 51,784 9,124 27,274 1,833 5,241 4,737 504 
63,476 61,321 42,366 6, 136 11,906 913 2,155 1,958 197 
123, 581 118,970 75,628 11,395 29,391 2,556 4,611 4,204 317 
- 358,743 346, 996 239, 938 33,431 68 , 086 5,541 11,747 10, 804 943 
ET AED Te: 438 , 331 424,134 277 , 904 48,604 90,762 6, 864 14,197 13,311 886 
ETE SGT I TS ET 183, 208 179, 289 124, 165 21,497 31,073 2,554 3,919 3, 354 
ALE ee EN 70,339 67,118 42,724 7,7 15,589 1,009 3,221 2,892 329 
Missouri... 249, 308 241,069 166,337 27,703 43 , 257 3,772 8,239 7,653 586 
Montana... 37,545 36,494 25,012 4,192 6,732 558 1,051 42 109 
ERNE Ce ae ean 78,943 77,229 54,652 10,076 11,411 1,090 1,714 1,576 138 
| TERRE Ae a ae! 10,237 9,863 6,7: 733 , 154 2 374 343 31 
PI os cciitisininittcnsindacxniusaea 41,541 40,327 28,453 3,802 7,425 647 1,214 1,122 | 92 
Eee ae ee 378 ,068 365,829 245,050 37,653 76,645 6,481 12,239 11,494 745 
OTE ELLE LEAL AILS 23,066 22,158 12,992 2,396 6,353 417 78 127 
0 ERSTE 1,057,522 1,021, 608 705 , 262 100, 232 198 ,327 17,787 35,914 33,720 | 2,194 
pS Sa ee 58,326 149,313 91,828 16,181 38,671 , 6 9,013 8,194 | 819 
EER ES 28,627 . 19,788 3, 4,195 431 7 312 35 
i icricdiusittnidddindvabinuintinadiiniditihiandnnnmmee , 527,604 345,419 60,300 113,078 8,807 18,859 17,389 1,470 
EE Se a ee a 101, 544 97,670 63,455 11,901 20,718 1,596 3,874 3,533 341 
Se 114,322 111,286 79,439 11,468 18, 1,547 3,036 2,763 273 
Pennsylvania... 722,989 693 , 702 448,792 76,993 155, 927 ll, 29, 287 26, 629 2,658 
A EAE GS 30,554 30,222 19,941 3,592 6,309 330 332 27 55 
REE EEL TES 60,815 58,487 40,704 5,486 11,308 989 2,328 2,168 | 160 
Se Ian ccccsittiiibedtianiedbeecdabenne 73,650 69, 264 40,339 6,751 20,778 1,396 4,386 4,003 383 
EE ee ee ee ene: 34,676 34,115 23,792 4,606 5,230 487 561 493 68 
LLL ETE ILE 134,444 127 , 909 , 264 14,465 30, 982 2,198 6,535 5,779 756 
LL A TEEN GT, 319,850 306,820 190,121 35,014 76,012 5,673 13,030 11,912 1,118 
Risisisbcpsbacaliah teeta ieehtndeprikdidhtateenlilabininendngdicients init 35,122 34,303 21,536 4,214 8,041 512 819 727 92 
RE SR See aR IRR a 24,338 23,444 15,995 2 516 4,572 361 804 817 77 
A ET AE 417 274 42 v4 7 6 6 0 
EE a ee 148,091 140,303 86,826 14,723 36,006 2,748 7,788 6,895 893 
Rs A a Ra aL aaa Rae IE 167 ,374 162,035 113,750 16,942 29,058 2,285 5,339 4,938 401 
West Virginia 108 , 289 100,777 59,324 12,106 27,885 1,462 7,512 6,055 1,457 
Wisconsin 241,320 , 634 59, 864 : 43,180 3,690 6, 686 6,121 565 
Wyoming 13,869 13,501 9,252 1,427 2,577 245 368 335 | 33 
a ee 58,002 56,989 40,077 5,586 10,907 419 1,013 986 27 








ficiaries in their care, dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, and 
disabled children aged 18 or over (whose disability began before age 18) of old- 
age or disabled-worker beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to aged wid- 
ows, dependent aged widowers, children under age 18, disabled children aged 


1 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (O ASI) part of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
OASI trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 


dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disabil- 
ity insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to 18 or over whose disability began before age 18, widows or divorced wives with 


disability insurance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and, beginning Septem- child beneficiaries in their care, and dependent aged parents of deceased in- 
ber 1958, to their dependents. sured workers. 

2 Distribution by type of benefit and by State estimated. Supplementary 3 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 
benefits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 with child bene- 
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TABLE 14.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers and workers and amounts of earnings in 
covered employment for specified period, 1940-59 2 


[Data corrected to Feb. 29, 1960. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1956, estimates are preliminary] 





| 
| Workers with| 


Taxable earnings 4 





; 
All workers in 


Total earnings in covered 











Employers 
one taxable | | covered | employment ° 
Year and quarter wages earnings * employment | 
(in thou- one peed Total ‘ during ee 
(in thou- | ota Average (in thou- | Total Average 
sands) sands) | (in millions) | per worker sands) (in millions) | per worker 
| 
ii oe | 2,500 35,393 | $32,974 | $932 35,393 | $35,668 | 1 
TN educa eae | 2,646 40,976 | 41,848 1,021 40'976 | 45.463 | 7 
aE Aas: 2,655 46,363 | 52,939 | 1,142 | 46,363 | 58,219 | 1'258 
Sl cidesameebihiannaieaniiaaeaeoaemeariel | 2,394 47,656 62,423 | 1/310 47,656 | 69,653 | 1,462 
Sa ye 2,469 | 46, 296 64,426 | 1,392 46,296 | 73,349 | 1,584 
ia nike adiccinaiendudodeuningaliacunakticnnieem ane 2,614 | 46,392 62,945 | 1,357 46,392 | 71.560 | 1'543 
Ba Aika al hick tcdeiabieimnaniicadeaicen ae 3,017 48,845 | 69,088 | 1,414 48,845 | 79, 260 1/623 
Si liathica kal dine cmanihipbitenidnmnankdniamedanaaaiaae 3,246 | 48,908 | 78,372 | 1,602 48,908 | 92. 449 1.890 
icici 2 sedi ens ticackeninsntnagictibadbeusicamimendiianaaacaaaanaeae | 3,298 | 49,018 | 84,122 | 1,716 49,018 | 102, 255 2: 086 
i eipaulhsighiatipanannsesetintenicntomanndiindiebbiaentanagiaedl 3,316 46,796 | 81,808 | 1,748 46,796 | 99,989 2,137 
SA atnisilisintitinetadinnenntaieentannhnainipiadenmiaa | 3,345 | 48, 283 | 87,498 | 1,812 48,293 | 109, 804 2,274 
Ga cals diseknaninsaanconandiigdsasikaiscudibateceuiicea 4,440 58,120 | 120, 968 2,081 | 58, 120 148,000 7 2'550 
SERRE eae 42 G Ca -ai7 4,450 59,576 | 128,724 2, 161 59,576 161,000 72'700 
a a a 4,350 | 60,839 136,003 2,235 | 60,839 173,000 | 72.840 
RE RCERERES aco Sapo es. 4,350 | 59,610 | 133,588 | 2,241 59,610 172,000 | 7 2'890 
iilliihondihtblaennczusesscktecamahwencaliniapheiaaiiint 5,050 | 65,148 | 157,772 | 2' 421 65,148 195,000 | 72'990 
nec cteotiocg nd aaa ae cgeagesnenend aan 5,100 | 67,800 | 170, 689 | 72° 520 67,800 | 214000 | 73'160 
Sbhinesinainianeannannatnniinnansadenednmnmitimella | 5,100 | 71,000 | 181,300 7 2,550 71,000 231,000 | 73,250 
aA nce ate aoe ae oalmsiee aCe 5: 100 | 70,000 | 181000 | 72° 590 70.000 232,000 | 73'310 
SE catiie kadieioncniiniscuniawaikaninnncebntetunt nomial: 5,200 73,000 | Y 7 2,730 73,000 | 246,000 | 73,370 
1951 
I ccnantesttintinninsidatrionnminmtnialidicel | 3,552 | 43,908 | 30,336 | 691 43,908 31,000 7710 
April-June hi eels pace tains dhplbcacaentlcinanesta lied 3,658 45,483 | 30,693 | 675 45,718 33,000 77 
ESE EEE IEE RE EEO 3,635 | 45,693 | 27,815 | 609 46,778 33,000 7710 
EERE: 3,638 41,846 | 22,702 | 543 | 46,107 35,000 | 1 760 
1952 
I iiisnicccitcnnsindcnccnbddenscacel --| 3,595 | 45,145 | 33,159 | 734 45,145 34,000 | 7 750 
(| = eRe ae 3,690 | 46, 659 32,627 | 699 46,903 | 35,000 | 7750 
MU i ick ag dean ddinan 3,663 | 46,772 29, 166 | 624 48,082 | 36,000 | 7 750 
October-December...............-..-ce-eocene- 3,640 | 42,630 | 24,067 | 565 47,697 | 39,000 | 7 820 
1953 
INS vc onconceutnbinssenndontpsinen 3,590 | 46,951 | 36,382 | 775 46,951 37,000 7 790 
ii tchinaceincupenaminienssimtwbinen 3,662 | 48,220 | 35,963 | 746 48,497 39.000 | 7 800 
eee Seems 3, 654 | 47, 637 30, 864 | 648 49,187 | 39,000 | 7 790 
October-December........................-.-- 3,652 | 41,353 22,824 | 552 48,046 | 41,000 7 850 
1954 | | | | 
I i ciscitctatiniaieniecaitinnlianss 3,620 | 45,984 | 35,813 779 45,984 37,000 7 800 
Hn a ea 3,726 | 46,790 35,084 750 47,115 38,000 7810 
PIE. cnncecxdccuasidendseadnciihakhoasesaniaes 3,715 46,250 | 30,058 650 47,972 38,000 7 790 
RITE ORI SEEM 3,768 40,292 | 22,598 | 561 46,984 | 41,000 7 870 
| 
1955 | 
EE ee. 3,830 | 46,699 38,053 | 815 46,699 39,000 7 840 
FE irldsanncnnretticintmasionsaninetnntiiidll 3,951 | 48,660 | 38,776 797 48, 888 | 41,000 7 840 
EGER 3,948 | 49,259 | 35,621 725 50,509 | 43,000 7 850 
oT | 3,985 | 44,847 28,054 | 626 50,120 46,000 | 7 920 
1956 
ae ee ee re | 3,976 | 49,333 | 43,031 | 872 49.333 44,000 7890 
PINES tinct hc inn cnicin capbedadenddanaennnasaneael 4,055 | 50,940 | 42,547 | 835 51,234 45,000 | 7 880 
July-September..................... PES EBRD A 4/052 | 50,735 | 36,811 | 726 52,373 46,000 | 7 880 
EEE SEE SE | 4,063 | 45,182 | 28,958 | 641 51,533 49,000 7 950 
1957 
I i 4,010 | 52,800 | 47,662 903 52,800 49,000 7930 
EEE SS BIS 4,153 | 54,400 | 46,364 | 852 54,700 50,000 7910 
RRR SEE I TRO eS 4,060 53,600 | 39, 462 736 55, 600 51,000 | 7 920 
IT MEEIININININ.: 11 soctitniviideanaccvcddunandnenallamad 4,065 | 46,500 | 28, 884 621 54,300 52,000 | 7 960 
| | 
1958 
January-March.. EE. OTT 3,997 | 52,000 | 47 , 283 7910 2,000 | 49,000 | 7940 
April-June...._- pial iasaiertastiandichtoilciwdiciedsdiis tinal watiiead naka | 4,130 53,000 | 45,700 7 860 53, 500 50,000 7930 
July-September................. FART 4,090 53,000 | 39, 100 7740 55,000 | 51,000 | 7 930 
SE inccniincensaiaccqecsnunasacntaneliila | 4,120 | 47,000 | 29; 200 7 620 55,000 | 53,000 | 7 960 
| ] | 
iii | 
1959 | 
0 RE ae | 4,070 53,000 | 50,500 7 950 53,000 52,000 | 7 980 
cS | ea nnecanvnnitodeniniainn 4,190 56,000 | 52,000 7 930 56,500 56,000 7 990 





§ Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. The 


1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 
year; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to 
more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance programs. 

3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- 
able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 it 
was $4,200; beginning 1959 it is $4,800. 6g 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 


difference between workers reported with taxable earnings and total in cov- 
ered employment represents the number of wage and salary workers not 
reported because they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual 
taxable wages from an employer. 

6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. Because of program 
changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 could not be made with 
the same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
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TABLE 15.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 


March 1960} 





Initial claims 


Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


Compensated unemployment 





Average 
All types of unemployment * | Total unemployment weekly 























| Nonfarm 
State place- | | insured 
} ments | | | . | | unemploy- 
| P= . | Average | ment 3 
| | Total 2 Women Total Women | Weeks | en weekly Weeks | Average | 
| | com- | paid « number of | com- weekly | 
| pensated | bene- pensated | payment 
| | ficiaries | 
| | | | | | 
Tsun dneanedaess | 5 450,466 1,386, 553} 404,210) 10,151,320) 2,924, 533) 9,114,012 $287, 141,889 1,981,307) 8,468,019 $32.39) 2,209,468 
CT Eo aan 6,694 19,691) 3, 748| 148,613 30,876 116,242 2,617,888) ig 111,737 22.79 32,028 
EEE 718 1,503 269! 21,248 2,742) 24,989 916,489 5,432 24,193 36.94 4,909 
Arizona..... neiiniiddlaniiainn: | 6,817 7,234 3. 230) 38, 964) 8,953 28, 122) 839, 533} 6.113 26,945) 30.15 8,198 
LEC LIEE | 5,845 10,767 2,479 113, 739) 26,550 80, 233) 1,708,763 17,442 73,307 21.87 23 , 246 
| “eas 41,479 154,095 37.779 1,093 , 37 9| 334,332 973,101) 37,802,550) 211,544 931,081) 39.11) 232,950 
| EERE SRE | 7, 337 7,548 1,118 52,925 12,366 59, 783 2,205,047 12,996 55,229 37.75 12,723 
Connecticut............. 7,479 23,065) 9,216) 166, 290) 58,512 157,408' 5,717,438 34,219 150,861) 37.10 36, 631 
ES | 658 2,583 431) 25,853) 4,888 27,101 866, 408 es 892) 24,929 32.79) 5,582 
District of Columbia... 4,885 3,723) 877) 32,343 7,952 25,735 671,518 595 25, 181) 26.22) 692 28 
| 17,522 i 5,220 132, 548) 34,634 78,285) 2,136,324 re 018 74,043) 27.87) 28,102 
| | 
a ee 9,698 18,310 6, 334| 150,505 59,376 125, 589 2,913, 729) 27 ,302 116,276 23.91 32,621 
0 RS 980 2,737 611 18,211) 8,173 16,329 438, 185) 3,550) 11,859 31.20 3,927 
clk chin daniacigunlndnie ance 3,141 3,988 516} 42,364 6, 187) 35,619 1,261,119) 7,743) 33,653 35.84 8, 308 
| Aes: 19,128 60,012 18,069 477,459 133, 453 445,945, 15,018,892! 96,945 418,512) 34.45 103, 256 
inc tnecnchinistendanihnne 5, 694) 31,154 7,459) 185,973 48 , 82: 186,245) 5,437,121 40, 488| 170,877 30.28 44,262 
wiinctitteael 7,632 , 705 2,158) 90 , O86 17,283 81,796 2,440,012 17,782) 74,029 30.84) 19,418 
0 ERs 6,407) 10,933 l, 106, 706} 17,520 98 , 487 3,359,355 21,410 93, 558) 34.61 22,189 
PRET AALS) | 3,695 13,633 3,374 175, 484) 35, 506 139, 883 3,821,587 30,409 131, 109) 28.17 37,913 
EEG | 5,990 17,984) 2,326) 147 , 542! 20,937) 125,259 3,666,491) 27,230 116,227) 30.07 33, 284 
Suaiicdaniin 1,413 11,739 4,879 69, 826) 23, 600) 62,113 nesta 13,503 57,131) 22.92 15,745 
| | 
Ee eee | 4,154 19,990) 5,579 178,001) 49,734 192,755 5,708,809 41,903 181 ,633 30.25 42,015 
Massachusetts. .......... | 12,824 55,220) 27 , 496 413,216 151,646 384,200; 13,501,213) 83,522 332,443 37.58 90,392 
Bi EEE SOS 10,830 76,780) 12,885) 379,620 81,398 325,546; 11,418,040 70,771) 314,818 35.66 98 , 550 
EEE 7,137) 14,300 3,325 213,279 38, 264 188, 459 5,393,814 40, 969) 180,368 29.03 44,696 
RTA: | 7,328 10890 3,017 91,820 15,384 74,455 1,713,248 16,186 69,819 23.51 18,976 
| EEA } 6,769 37,413 12,847) 32,948) 54,899 182,459 5,032,109 39, 665) 164, 067 29.19 50,261 
yee | 1,885 5,130 790 59, 899) 12, 952) 70,014 1,928,380 15,22 70,014 27.43 13,780 
ESE TET A IIR 5,330 4,918 1,106, 50,144] 9,011) 47,770 1,447,170 10,385) 46,241) 30.78 11,041 
Nevada. -.-.. a 2,168 3,429 858) 20,743 5,917) 20, 596 757 , 887 4,477) 19,257 37.66 4,361 
New Hampshire. apaemcesal 939 6,451) 2,968) 30,277) 2,369) 25, 568) 663,183 oa 22, 964 27.35 6,867 
OTe 10, 487) 60, 573| 23,925 465,736 197, 180) 452,159) 14,318,141 98, 295) 403, 600) 32.58 98,791 
3} ee | 3,358) 4,289) 516} 34,321) 5,195) 36,612 1,047 , 945) 7,959 34,859) 29.12 8, 067 
New York......... anaes 69,689) 214,923 81,975 1,357,913 496 , 996 1,249,490) 42,281,862) 271,628) 1,139,371 35.40 288 , 275 
North Carolina.......... 10, 183) 48, 907) 16,434) 221,393 84,328) 216, 595 4, 208, 464) 47,086) 195,112) 20.34 52,401 
North Dakota..........- 1,408) 1,484) 178} 34,057) 2,713) 30,546 878,009 6,640 27,031) 28.90 8,071 
«sO 14,931 58, 14, 308) 529,175 115, 484) 461,569) 18,595,969) 100;341| 440, 544) 40.89 115,483 
Se 9, 566 12,929) ,058 112,111 29,141 84,636) 2,156,983) 18,399) 79,471) 26.13 23, 722 
NN ciiste cieicininiiditidsih dni 5,030 15,374 2,584) 122,013) 29, 329) 104,823) 3,632,894) 22,788) 97 , 845) 35.35 5,147 
Pennsylvania........... 19, 269 125, 387) 36,414) 32,076) 273,245 852,882, 24,698,006) 185, 409) 787;894| 29.90 202/149 
Puerto Rico............. 3,952 744 25 | 10,846 CC epee ees | pnnaatianesinn S cpesinganatated ibbepiiedindl enntsaeomiabenadanenenei 
Rhode Island............ 1,920 10,974) 6,093) 68, 429) 29, 605 62,704 1,784, 130) 13,631) 56,0741 29.88 15,027 
South Carolina.......... 5,617 10, 206) 3,342 69,797 26,191) 57,223 1 211,396} 12, 440) 51,839 21.87 14,890 
South Dakota__........- 1,478) 1,533) 361| 21,632 2,801) 18,688 547,197 4,063 17,646 29.85 4,630 
ET: | 7,429 19,733} 6,612) 216,540) 63,959 186,717 4,124, 538) 40,591) 170,026 22.75 46,074 
EET 37,872 36,797 8,128) 267, 110) 62, 269) 261,811 6,214, 353) 56,915) 248,122 24.11) 61,911 
Ra | 3,361 3,836 798) 41,761 10,256 39, "104! 1,272, 589) 8,501) 36,532 33.35) 8,418 
| Se 545 1,945 793) 2l, 469) 6,962 20, 871| 562,112) 4°537| 19,625) 27 . 58 4,642 
| ETRE J 5,709 13,812) 3,650) 123, 183} 34,714; 102, 253) 2,306, 908) 22,229) 96,825 23.17 26,125 
Virgin Islands_.------... "291| 2 0) 0) ee! Weneecncs liassevenaeaniin EER enn, Sis 
TAPE 6, 224) 32,207 8,109) 231, 248 66,953 213,857 6,758, 874) 46,491) 203 , 225) 32.01 47,713 
West Virginia............ 1.725] 12,643 1,405 132, 044) 17,765) 116,153 2,473, 980) 25,251] 107 , 927) 21.72 28 , 693 
ss epee 6,844 18,694) 3,888 151,145) 38,542 27, 245) 4,569,306) 27 , 662) 115,130 36.41 32,062 
; SERS RES 950 1,689) 238 16, 416) 2,802 17,988) eee 3,910) 16,960 39.61 3,949 








1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin 


for April 1955-June 1959. 


2 Excludes transitional claims. 
+ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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‘4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 
5 Includes 52 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 


pOCIAL SECURITY 


TABLE 16.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1959-—March 1960 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























































| | | | | 
| Aid to dependent | Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the | | ou. le to 4 to the Gen- 
> : perma- / General | a jcopene aia | Derm! eral 
Yearand | ’ | Old-age Aid to nently | * age ent nently ot 
month | Total? | assistance Recipients | the blind and assistance | Total | g.cist. chile | 0 the | “and” | assist- 
} } totall (cases) 4 ~ blind ll ance 
Families | otally | ance dren totally (cases) 4 
] dis- } (recip- dis- 
Total * | Children abled ients) abled 
| 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| | | | | | | | 
ae Fa 2,433,348 775,557| 2,917,045) 2,235,296 109,259| 331,294} 480,000)........ } 0.1) +0.8) +0.1 +0.7 (6) 
(0 (eS Seer 2,431,092 781,132) 2,940,629) 2,253,313 109,542 335, 134! 450,000)........ —.2 +.5) (6) +.8 —6.3 
= et Se 2,427,898 781,114) 2,942,741) 2,255,628) 109, 538) 337,495 412,000)........ —.1) (6) (8) +.8 —8.3 
a 2,419,885 777,632! 2,929,986) 2,246,965 109, 445 339,214 387,000) ........ | —.3} —.5) —.1) +.5 —6.1 
} | ee dil in acnn ernie 2,413,938 772,222; 2,911,086) 2,233,672 109, 443 341,355 370,000)........ —.2 —.6 (8) +.6 —4.5 
(SS Se 2,407,910 771,156} 2,910,596; 2,235,272 109,325} 342,616) 380, 000}........ | —.2 (8) | —.1) +.4 +2.8 
SORSSDSP.... hccccncccccas 2,404, 265 771,931} 2,917,419) 2,241,727) 109,291) 344,477) 393 ,000)........ —.2 +.2) (®) +.5) +3.3 
October. -.._- ae 2,401,104 771,432) 2,918,520) 2,244,305) 109, 142) 346, 832) 403,000) ........ | —.1] (8) —.1 +.7| +2.6 
_ Se ee 2,397 ,929 773,088} 2,926,323) 2,251,386) 109 , 098} 348 , 206) 413,000}........ | —.1) +.3 (8) +.4! +2.5 
December...|............ 2,394,125) 778,832) 2,953,135) 2,272,096,  109,057| 350,325] 399,000)._...... 4 +.9) (8) +.6| 3.3 
1960 | | 
January -....- seatsinatiniigiandadoibitich 2,387,468 781,378) 2,964,814) 2,281,957 108 , 883) 352,052 413 ,000).......- —.3 +.4 ~.2| +.5 +3.4 
> et 2,378,198 785,239) 2,981,045) 2,294,964 108 , 644) 353, 441) 433,000) .......- —.4 +.5) —.2 +.4 +2.4 
SR SR EE 2,372,716 792,810) 3,012,803) 2,319,827 108 , 223} 356,141 435 , 000) bi aca al —.2 +1.1) a 8 +3.0 
| | | | } | 
| | 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1959 — 
| ] l 
March °..... $310, 681,000 $156,566, 456 $83 , 648 , 244 $7,523,686; $21,091,117) $33,216,000) +0.9 +0.1 +1.7) +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
p\ | ee | 309,438,000 156,834,503 84, 509, 504 7,512,199, 21,240,340; 30,762,000 —.4 (8) | +.2 —.4 +.2 —7.4 
| ee 307 , 265 ,000 32,423 84,732,412 7,578,135} 21,632,321; 27,731,000 —.7 +.4 +.5 +.7) +2.0 —9.9 
ae | 303,051,000 3,320 83,161,976 7,556,409} 21,496,002) 25,465,000 —1.4 —.4 —1.6 —.1) +.2) —8.2 
, ees | 299,884,000) 155,561,621 82,658,813 | 7,563,706} 21,586,726! 24,673,000 —1.1 —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.1 
August...... | 300,728,000) 155,474,907 82, 469,933 | 7,554,696) 21,686,592) 25,719,000) +.3 —.1 2 —.1 +.5) +4.2 
September_..| 304,707,000 155,909,481 83,445,777 7,541,305) 21,945,382) 27,345,000) +1.3 +.3 +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October.....| 307,959,000, 157,581,948 83,768,710 | 7,535,895) 22,237,528 28,599, 000} +1.1) +1.1 +.4) —.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November..-_| 308,636,000) 157,126,976 84, 187,394 | 7,547,728] 22,265,642) 28,737,000 +.2 —.3 +.5 +.2 +.1) +.5 
December.__| 309,885,000) 157,669,195 85,686,971 7,774,967| 22,644,000 27,735,000) +.4 +.3 +1.8 +3.0) +1.7) —3.5 
} ' | | 
1960 | | | 
| | | 
January ._..- 312, 162,000 159,086, 747] 86,099,591 7,869,173} 22,681,074) 28,195,000 +.7 +.9} +.5 +1.2) +.2) +1.7 
February.-...| 314,333,000) 159,283,502) 86, 626, 658 7,807,443) 22,827,894) 29,135,000 +.7 +.1) +.6 —.8} +.6 +3.3 
March....... 319,661,000) 160,469,927) 88,149,195 | 7,820,829 23,267,279) 30,566,000 +1.7) +.7| inane ier ets +4.9 
| | | j | 





5’ Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for 
March, overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of ad- 
ministrative change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for 
the special types of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 5). 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

» 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
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TaBLe 17.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, March 1960 ' 
























































| por | | Aid to the 
State Old-age | dependent | Aid to permanently; General 
assistance children the blind and totally | assistance 
| disabled | 
| 

DE. iotaemsenmeecinmnisncnninaintnntaninbioneinmnniisanntieiieill | $24,769,124 | $5,023,068 | $680, 278 | $4,112,308 | * $9,379,000 
i chbeinndinnssighlidbibenincandndcuminniegnbiindsniaemeiaabinnietedimis 228 | WP ncntenicianse 163 3 
ae a aa et mth eee int hice ien eimieaiielamnbiaaldl Tne eee Aone Pera | () 4 41,918 
PLL LLL LEE LT EE | 368,055 | 23,863 | 11,669 RY reese 
a Re RE EEE NE LOTR BRE LE ELIDA IEE SPOIL LEE LEER TEA | 2,448,203 995,835 128, 269 153,799 | 72,923 
i neni daaeneeesabennaaeee | 922,929 40,798 2,205 14,747 90,872 

ENP AER Se Rae eee ea ene ene 267 , 205 138, 280 5,074 91,402 (8) 
ESL LLL TELE, ILI LE LIRR OS ER aa Le REM TN PTET PTE. | | | SS ees Cae 
SE LOT LTE NII TH A | 23,758 |, eee 12,336 389 
(A ee a REA AES ERMA TEN ERR AL NCE ROE LRT PET DEINE EST | 436; 516 30,800 8,544 | Ee 
MRR EC RES MNLF RRS Seer SaaS ES TAREE 11,113 25,042 501 PE Ca sicciacoainnsiaes 
TIES RC Pe Le RS ee Ee Ce ee ae ee 653 Sy See 
ENN RAR et A CE ELS LECT L LLL OLE IRIE. PELE VIN | 2,218,437 514,855 66, 298 418,177 | 4 944,799 
eR NRE PP LEE GG AELE HE OLIN EAE SE TNE LE DES DLE IE OOD 550,527 138,672 26. 604 (3) 4 322,310 
a a eel ee 259, 369 77,235 | ey 4 282 641 
ina inal ae aie Re aoe sasasnitdiihaciaiss ctealiatacacteaicaiaheptniatteas nce nndRaleiteiiiies 341,781 80,739 6, 164 55,742 68,317 
EEE LEE Oe ee Sr en 246, 364 14,438 4,110 52,364 5,689 
RI LER ES TELE EGS SLL I ENE ERS LL MRE LORE EE IE 117,950 29,030 | 2,676 2,069 | 60,000 
a a tel 49,313 83,614 | 1,153 ee ae 
ARES RE ACN ECR RIOR Ta a etnn RE | 3,359,088 202, 800 29, 624 607,503 | 170,398 
SeiiacAtecsaneinisecceetsaensonc SNIP A RT | "497/411 85,446 12,306 | 29° 171 284°971 
Minnesota | 1,756,983 230,067 34, 220 8,967 424 , 300 
Missouri 22' 326 | cs! 2’ 831 1'045 
Montana 1,876 52 ll ee 4 226,329 
Nebraska 365,281 10, 76% | 28,614 | 43,302 4 30, 202 
Nevada  * } eae 1,086 () 4113, 762 

New Hampshire 86,828 17,240 | 3,589 13,436 (6) 
New Jersey ae 61 128,941 205 , 536 
New Mexico 91,776 59,756 1,736 18,949 2,280 
New York 2,827,985 1,121,780 108, 908 1,175,751 254, 487 
North Carolina 105,651 61,813 10,882 540 4 266, 504 
North Dakota 235,020 28,864 | 2,214 40,758 | 4 27,796 
a 1, 289,308 1,604 | 31,718 148,973 41,740, 486 

RL RRA SRE ITT IA OE SIPC LE IY RIOR ORE R vs | ees 22; 335 | 109; 260 (s 
II thsi snsttinsaa nari nits inndetiecerimniedidieimannieieinanaibiianei nin madtitatiineeiéiiel: sagan 601,249 52,324 | 4,621 142,461 90,742 
CC ELTA LEAL LTTE LAE POL EINE ea YT 192, 463 314,820 52,404 100,331 | 98,418 
ETE ELE LEE LEE ALLEL LD LEI T LL E ENII IAAI 94,234 76,912 952 42,795 4 52,045 
i htcstnnniaennddenenumescanmenhonnenedipesamnennatihnheanshmaen 67,692 | 19,041 | 2,401 22,950 | 14,435 
AR ERE A ELLE ELLEN LL A LEE EM, OE ES, SEE AE TS a- SRT 4 144,822 
i ihnhedibtuhtabiatiodinnsaeumanadinehencemibiininkeeninammagiedlnninineane 33,139 | 4,413 279 | | ane 
ta RLS RAE LE ELEY BELL LI LLL ELLE IIE ELE AE GT LEE LED, | 23, 699 37,965 | 980 | 11,395 2,114 
ES a en ee a 62,64 ate al a 513 oy Eee 
REST ARE TIE STEELE IEG LN ET IE IEE Be age | 280 | 123 q 109 | 154 
iia etecardiie Rianed dle diastinen ecpudeathgngiaaiondatadiiabannabehieiinasddinacats i OS Seer 5,188 33,104 | 12,698 
RET AES A ORE LR, RTE TES NCR RNR AEN A TAT LEON | 1,313,897 | 171,978 | 15,326 186,115 | 127,033 
ELL LLL LLL OLE ALLL TL EN a ce MTT 58,387 | 100, 430 2,639 | 28,780 47,692 
Sih ipdniietnasdtnmteentininsnectnnibieeehieeeinheNaabenmnneiod 1,560,015 | 220,660 | 31,374 176,869 | 218,928 
HELA RTO AL LAIST LEST ALT OLE 5 TELL OTE TELE 32, 134 6,063 | 1,128 5,284 36, 153 








1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no om payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

+ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

5 Data not available. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
number in October-December 1959. Increases 
from the preceding quarter were recorded only 
for awards of old-age, wife’s or husband’s, and 
widow’s or widower’s benefits. 
Lump-sum death payments totaling $16.4 mil- 
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lion were awarded in March to 80,600 persons. 
About 204, 200 lump-sum payments were made in 
January-March 1960, about 11,600 more than in 
October-December 1959. The average lump-sum 
amount per worker represented in the awards 
was $210.96, which was 38 cents higher than the 
average in the last quarter of 1959. 
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TABLE 18.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money pauments, and for vendor, payments for medical care, by 


program and State, March 19603 


Stat 
Ce eee 
Alabama 
ES 
CO 
Arkansas... .-.-- 


California....-- 
Colorado.. 

Connecticut. - . ‘ 
Delaware. ...-- a 
District of Columbia 
Gi Gaiatatiennduniiee 
a éutlemiban 
SS 
eae 
ae 
Indiana........ 


Kentucky- --. 
Louisiana... .- 
Maine-_-.-.- 
Maryland_-...-.. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. ....... 
Minnesota... -- = ah 
Mississippi-_--.--- ; nds 
aa 

Montana = 
Nebraska..-....-- sateen 
i ae siedcbideaiaclintas 
New Hampshire -.- 
New Jersey.........--- 
New Mexico... -..-- 


ED Tc nnmnineee ‘ 
North Carolina.............-- 
North Dakota. --.-- 

| SS Oe 
Oklahoma... .....- ‘ 

Cl tintincponcancence 
Pennsylvania- ----- 

Puerto Rico-......-- 

Rhode Island_----- 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota. ---- 


Tennessee. ........- ich 
, | 
SE 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands-.--- 
0 
 . ——e 
West Virginia........ ‘scenic 


medical care, or both. 
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Old-age assistance | 





























Vendor 
Money pay- | 
All pay- ments | 
sist- ments for | 
ance 2 torecip- | med- | 
| ients * ical 
| care 2 
$07.63 | $57.87 | $10.44 
50.82 50.82 (4) 
64.42 SE ————— is 
61.79 “Ty Sea 
53.43 46.81 6.66 | 
90. 67 81.68 | 9. 56 
101.11 83.04 18.07 
106.09 90.19 18.27 | 
49.92 49.92 |..... sista 
64.19 59.08 7.60 | 
56.29 50.33 6.26 
7.29 a | 
25.20 8 j 
62.81 55.20 
68.02 60.69 
73.37 46.41 
63.06 44.58 { 
76.79 70.72 7.50 
79.31 68.19 11.92 | 
46.13 GLE Bicaansnen 
71.69 69.77 1.97 
63.70 53.71 10.00 | 
60.92 55.71 5. 21 
100.30 59.10 42.16 
72.09 65.19 6.90 
89.80 54.31 37.10 
29.81 sf 2 ae 
1.48 59.33 19 
63.88 63.61 27 
71.15 47.61 24.14 
70.50 64.59 5.91 
78.16 60.48 17.72 | 
89.45 61.64 34.07 
67.32 58.77 8.55 
106.71 76.51 33.94 
41.05 38.88 2.17 
87.75 58.63 32.16 
77.41 64.75 14.37 
77.27 65.41 11.86 | 
86.00 53.12 35.07 
67.96 64.12 3.84 
8.21 EE 
78.12 64.15 14.00 | 
39.88 37.82 2.07 
60.92 GE inacscnncce 
| 
41.82 | 41.22 60 
».92 SE —F— | 
67.22 64.23 2.99 | 
63.22 52.19 11.08 | 
23.57 23.07 - 50 | 
43.77 37.85 8.08 
83.35 60.26 26.47 
37.00 | 34.03 2.97 
82.82 41.98 43.64 
71.36 61.92 | 9.66 


1° A verages for'general assistance not computed because of difference 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 








Vendor 














Money pay- | 
All | pay- ments 
assist- | ments for 
ance ‘ to recip- | med- | 
| ients ical | 
care? | 
| 
$29. 26 $27.65 $1.67 
9.09 | 
32.58 | 
29.89 | | 
15.48 81 | 
42.77 | 3.77 
31.93 | 1.4 
41.70 | nl 
23.10 | 
33.49 04 
16.27 | 32 
§. ) Sed 
| ‘ 

12.49 SO Sa 
3.78 31.23 2.55 
40.76 OS) ae 
39.08 35.59 | 3.53 | 
27.98 25.14 | 3.31 | 

28 35.48 2.34 | 
36.44 33.22 | 44 | 
21.54 21.54 Ren 
24.08 23.96 14 | 
27.52 26.10 1.42 | 
24 OS i. S87 2.21 | 

! 
45.56 41.61 | 4.20 | 
36.42 35.51 | gl 
46.33 | 40.06 | 6.71 | 
10.65 | 10.65 .| 
24.07 24.04 | 04 
3 35 | 33.55 | Ol 
29.89 | 28.97 | 98 
26.83 | 26.83 |_ a 
$1.85 | 37.56 | 4.32 | 
45.51 45.51 | 
30.55 28.49 2.07 | 
42.90 38.95 4.2 
19.70 19.12 58 
39, 23 35.74 | 4.14 | 
31.76 31.75 | .02 | 
31.63 31.63 | ol 
40.57 38.47 | 2.50 | 
31.55 29.92 1.63 | 
3.91 —# | ee eee: | 
36.30 31.55 4.75 
14.46 3.97 50 
33.61 2 
18.54 18.48 | Qo | 
17.02 0) aS 
37.24 34.25 | 2.98 
30. 30 8 ee 
14.16 | 14.01 15 
20.80 fe 
45.95 41.61 4.38 
24.39 23.14 1.25 
46.74 | 40.96 6.47 | 
36.85 34.58 2.26 


among 


All 


Aid to the blind 


assist- 
ance 2 








Money 
pay- 
ments 


| 


to recip- 
ike } 


* May also include smal 
ments for other than medical care. 
ing money payments. 

‘ Less than 1 cent 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


ients * 





58.60 


50.35 
72.45 
38.66 
54.69 


64.72 


Vendor 
pay- 
ments 
for 
med- 
ical 
care ? 


13.62 


20.97 
2.58 


29.60 
16.59 





| 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 

















| 
Vendor 
| Money | pay- 
All | pay- | ments 
assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- 
ients * ical 
| care 2 
| 
$65.33 $54.49 $11.55 
35.67 35.66 | 01 
(5) (>) (5) 
(5) (8) (8) 
39.09 30.88 8.2 
93.35 78.53 18.41 
68.51 65.89 | 2.62 
129.98 90.69 | 41.21 
66.49 SP Unecssdeane 
75.07 72.11” 4.56 
63.32 56.13 7.80 
61.81] 61.81 |.......... 
(8) eee 
77.40 69.08 8.32 
71.85 | 68.09 3.83 
82.23 | 60.93 22.87 
$ | (5) (5) 
o.90} 2220 |.......... 
83.32 71.26 13.17 
45.67 - * eae 
56.10 53.03 3.22 
59.44] 58.44 1.00 
65.16 | 63.00 2.16 
121.54 65.55 59.91 
386.09 79.71 6.38 
61.40 58.58 | 3.82 
30.26 20.26 ae 
61.46 | 61.32 | 18 
71.80 | 71.80 nd 
75.03 51.00 24.41 
® | (*) (*) 
93.34 61.11 32.38 
93.41 76.5 19.77 
65.35 57.57 7.78 
| 
104.05 | 75.23 | 31.89 
47.35 43.87 | 3.48 
94.58 62.35 | 35.78 
73.34 | 60.83 | 12.82 
86.93 75.11 | 11.83 
95.24 68.44 | 29.07 
60.52 54.52 5.99 
8.71 5. | Sears 
83.86 68.93 15.00 
43.71 | 40.79 2.96 
63.17 63.17 a es 
| | 
45.51 | 44.51 | 1.00 
54.15 | tt Eecsineaumie 
75.21} 70.30 | 4.91 
63.89 | 57.19 | 6.7 
26.35 | 25.35 | 1.00 
49.27 | 45.30 5.35 
93.37 | 68.90 | 27.74 
41.58 37.67 3.91 
104.79 43.52 64.29 
73.09 63.42 | 9.79 


1 amounts for assistance in’ kind and vendor pay- 


Averages based on number of cases receiv- 
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TaBLe 19.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 


recipients, by State, March 1960 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 














TaBLe 20.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 


recipients, by State, March 19604 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and!cases receiving only 


such payments] 

































































































































| 
> 
I retpients | Percentage change from— 
Nuin- | | 
Sti ber of | February 1960 March 1959 
State 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age | : | 
| "ber Amount i ‘ms 
er | be 
| | 
Total?_| 2,37: 2,716 $160, 469, 927} $67. 63; —0.2 +0.7) —2.5) §+2.5 
Ala...... 98,828] 5,022,693] 50.82, —.2| +5.2] —2.8| +13.4 
Alaska... 1,444 493, 026) 64.42 —.d} +.4; —2.6) +4.5 
Aris.... 13,953 862,198) 61.7 9) +.4) —.1) +.7) +8.7 
Ark 55,267) 2,952,874) 53.43) +.6 $8.1] —1.7] +8.6 
Calif... 256,062) 23,217 583] 90 67| —.2 —.7| —2.8 +5.0 
Colo, # 51,084 5, 164, 960) 101.11} —.3 +1.1) —1.7 +5.5 
Conn 14, 623 1,551,385; 106.09) —.3 —3.8}) —3.0 —5.0 
Del. .--- 1,322 65,988) 49.92} —.9}  —.3| -10.5| —9.0 
J: 3,124 200 , 532 64.19 —.4) —1.0) —4.3) —4.0 
, = 69,716 3,924,414 56.29 —.1 (5) —.3 +5.6 
_— eresans 96,939] 4,583,928) 47.29) —.4) —.3] -1.2} -2.0 
Guam... 61 1,537 25.20; (é¢ (®) (*) | @ 
Hawaii... 1,461 91,767 62.81 —_ +.3) —2.0 +6.4 
Idaho.... 7 , 362 500,763} 68.02 +.2 +.5) —4.0} +2.5 
re 74,492 5,465, 106 73.37 —.7 —.7 (8) (8) 
| ~ ae 27 , 941 1,761,899 63.06 —.5 +1.0) —6.6 —.6 
lowa 34,571 2,654,762 76.79 —.3 +1.7) —4.2) +5.1 
Kans. . 28,684 2,274, 960 79.31| —.5 —.5) —4.4/ —1.0 
a 56, 405 2,602,032 46.13) (9%) +2.9 —.9} +5.4 
isnaaieretn 124,818} 8,948,367) 71.69) (9) (*) lj +8.5 
Maine 11,795 751,352 63.70 —.3 —.4) —2.0 —1.9 
a 9, 456 576,062) 60.92 --4 +.1} -2.6) +4.3 
Mass 79,673 7,991,019) 100 sal —.6) —.7 aia —2.0 
Mich 61,974 4, 467 , 686 72.09} —.7 —.44 —65.5 —3.4 
Se 47,362] 4,252'990| 89 a0 (°) 43.3} -2.7) +2.8 
Miss 80,033} 2,385,401 29.8) —.1 —.2 —.8} +1.3 
116,675] 6,939,690} 59.48) —.5 —.4) -3.1) 43.3 
Mont 6, 982 445 , 987 63.88) —.4| —.44 —6.3 —5.2 
Nebr... 15,132 1,076,613 71.15 —.4) +.9 — 4.8) —.8 
Nev..... 2638 185.969] 70.50] +.4/ +.61 +1.0| +6.8 
= = 4,901 383,055} 78.16 —.3} —.3} —65.1 +4.8 
_* = 18,830 1,684,318 89.45) (*) +.6) —1.7 +.5 
N. Mex 10,736 722,730 67.32 +.1 +.1 2.2 +10.6 
, = 83,325 8,891,505) 106 n| —.1 +1.9} —4.4 +.8 
(ae 48, 687 1,998,783 41.05) —.7 —.3} —3.3) —.6 
N. Dak.. 7,307 641,206] 87.75] (5) —7.9} —2.6) $1.3 
Ohio..._- 89,718} 6,945,200] 77.41| 4 +7.0} —1.1) +16.5 
Okla..... 90 ,004 6,954,780 77.27; —.3 —.5| —2.2 —1.3 
Oreg..... 17,144 1,474,428} 86.00) —.3 +9.7| —5.8 —1.4 
|, See 50,113 3,405,711 67.96 —.1 —.5 +.8 +1.3 
am 39,484 324,352 8.21 —.3 —.3) —2.6 —1.9 
4) a 6,731 525,821 78.12 —.9 —.7| —4.0 +1.4 
st = 32,676 1,303,034 39 88] —.5 —1.44 —4.8 —.2 
8. Dak... 8, 545,971 60 2 —.7 —.2) —4.8 +.9 
Tenn... 55,231} 2,300,735] 41.82) —.6 —.6) —2.8 —6.4 
. + — 221,685) 11,732,247 52.92 —.2) —.2) —1.0 +.7 
Utah.-. 7.913 531,912 67.22 —.5 +.5) —5.5 —4.5 
. 5,678 358 , 985 63.22) —-5) +3.6| —3.9 +7.4 
561 13,222 23.57) +.4| +.6) —6.0 —4.9 
, aes 14,756 645,804 43.77) —.5) —.3 —3.5) +3.7 
Wash... 49,629 4,136, 697 83.35 —.5 +1.1} —7.0) —12.4 
W. Va. 19,692 728,596} 37.00) —.7 —.8) —5.2) +5.1 
ined 35,750 2,960,866) 82.82 +.4 +5.0| —4.3) —.8 
| PERS 3,326) 237 , 336 71.36 0 +1.7; —6 0} —5.2 
| | 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 


subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,769 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $338,051 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 8. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $19,999 from general assistance 
funds were made to 57 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 
§ Not computed; data understated for March 1959 because of administrative 
change in processing of payments. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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. vo a Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of February 1960 March 1959 
recip- in— in— 
| ients Total Aver- = eS - 
amount age : | 7 
| ‘wr | oy “er | Amount 
i | : | | 
Total 2. 108,223) $7,829,829; $72.35) —0.4 +0.3) 3 —1.1 §+3.9 
pa 1,627| 61,743; 37.95] —.1 +.7] —1.8| +6.6 
Alaska... 103) 7,377 71.62 0 -.8} (4) (4) 
CC 835 60,571 72.54 —.1 —.1 +3.7) +10.3 
| == 2,017 116,072 57.55 +.2 +5.5) —.8 +8.2 
Calif. 2 13,809 1,484,830) 107.53 —.4 —.8}) —1.8 +1.8 
Colo 291] 22,566] 77.55} +.7] -.41 —8.2 7.3 
Conn...- 294| 29,240) 99.46) —1.0) $1.3) —5.8) —13.0 
aes 246 17,432} 70.86 —2.4) -—2.4) —9.6) 9.1 
{aa 234 16,216) 69.30 —.8) —.1} —3.3) —1.1 
Cl 2,532 152, 239 60.13 0 —2.6 —.1 +3.1 
ee 3,537 185,070 52.32 —.3 —.2 +.2 —.5 
Guam... 4 76; (4) (*) (*) (5) (8) 
Hawaii... 81 5,548 68.49) (4) (‘) (*) (4) 
: laho-_... 72 12,259 71.27 +.6) +.3} —3. +1.5 
{a 3,032) 248,111 81.83 +.1) (6) } ( 
Ind 1,855) 134,674) 72.60) —.4| —1.1}) —3.6 +3.0 
lowa 1,424) 131,770 2.54 +.1) $2.3) —2.5 +7.3 
Kans 599} 49,849} 83.22 +.2 +1.0} —4.0 —1.5 
Ky. 2,612) 116,605 44.645 —9.2 —6.8} —18.1 16.9 
eS 2, 694) 218,358} 81.05 0 | —.3) +4.1 +10.8 
Maine 446, 28 , 789 64.55 +.2 +.6) —3.9 10.6 
Md = 29,275} 64.91] —.9} 1.01 42.3) +5.6 
| | 
| | 
Mass 2,175) 268,266; 123.34) +1.1 +7.8 2.9 2.1 
Mich_-_.. 1,775} 141,320 79.48 —.3 —.5) —3.3 8 
Minn 1,080} 106,966) 99.04 +.3 +3.2) —4.4 2.9 
Miss 6, 364) 244, 97 76; 38.49) —.2 -.2) +9.3 +9.3 
Mo. 2 5,127 333 , 2 255| 65.00 —.7] 7] —1.3 1.3 
Mont 362 26,214) 72.41; —.8 2.3} —3.7 —1.6 
Nebr 867 76,042| 87.71] —1.5 -1.3} —8.4] —4.8 
Nev... 183 17,743) 96.96) +1.1 +1.6) +7.0 6.4 
> 242} 19,788} 81.77 0 —1.0) —1.6 10.1 
N. J... 943| 80,144] 84.99] —.8 —.5| +2.5 5.9 
N. Mex 384) 23,593 61.44) +.5 +.8} 0 | 4.1 
_ 3,922 436,102} 111.19 +. +3.6 +.7 
N.C . 5,009 277 , 372 54.40 —.3 $1.5 6.5 
N, Dak-.. 95 8,183 86.14, (*) | (*) | (4 
Ohio 3,516) 247 ,342 70.35 —.2 +1.7] 2.3 
Okla 1,866) 177,388 95. 06) —.2 —.2) 3 
Oreg 269) 23,664) 87.97) +1.5 +8.0) 6 5.2 
Pa. 2 17,567| 1,298,435} 73.91] (8) | =- 4 =—9 +17.4 
P.R 1898} 15,566] 8.20] +.1 bl) 44.2) +4.4 
2 ae 119) 8,942) 75.14, +.8} —1.4) —6.3 4.1 
s. C. “| 1,699 , 43.53 —.2 —.3} —2.7 .6 
S. Dak. a 161 60. 57 —.6 —1.9 5.3 5 
Tenn... .| 2,796 129,401) 46.28} —.4 —.4| —3.3 6.0 
= 6,366) 370,032 58.13 +.1 +.1 5 1.5 
Utah... .| 197] 14,707} 74.65} —1.0 —.1} —6.6 —.4 
: , ee 134 8,366) 62.43 0 | +2.3) —2.9 +3.8 
, ae 19 496; (4) () | (4) (*) (4) 
1,219 65,206) 53.49 0 +.2} —.2) +17.0 
Wash 731 66,769 91.34 —.1 +1.0) —2.5 —12.1 
W.Va 1,022 42,152 sn —.1 +.2} —3.7| +10.0 
ee 1,060 83,495 78.77) —.8 +.8 +3.8 3.7 
Wyo.. 68) 5,529) 81. 31| (4) | (4) (*) (4) 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $36,490 to 304 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $51,870 to 798 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $781,376 to 11,201 

recipients. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 7 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

, 5 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
958. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Not computed;data understated for March 1959 because of administrative 

change in the processing of payments. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


50 recipients; 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


TABLE 21.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1960} 


{Includes:vendor payments for medical ‘care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Number of recipients 


Number 




















State of | 
families | Total? | 
j ' 
| | 
| | 
ee 3,012,803 | 
Alebama........... ” 21, 86,194 
= a c 4,288 
pO EE 2 28 572 
Arkansas....... J P 29,399 
Caltiormis........... 1, 263, 808 
ar Fal 28,171 
Connecticut__....-. 7, 24,889 
Delaware. --.-- 1,72 6,454 
District of Columbia aed 4,406 19,538 
EE aS 26,074 95,395 
EE ne a 15,746 58,704 
a : 87 499 
Hawaii a 2,493 9,803 
Idaho__...-- a 2,135 7,874 
SS 35,002 145,702 
oe - 11,418 | 41,886 
oS See 8,918 | 33,030 
J See a a 6,148 23,471 
Kentucky--.--. | 20,501 73,503 
Louisiana. -......-- 25,131 | 103, 386 
Maine. atuieltedei 5, 806 20,495 
Maryland. ..... ' 9,083 | 37,861 
Massachusetts 14,369 | 48, 299 
Michigan ......-.-- 26,337 | 93,783 
Minnesota ; 9,946 | 34, 266 
Mississippi 19,616 | 76,003 
Missouri 26,494 | 100,717 
Montana__- 1,911 | 7,127 
Nebraska > il 2,854 | 10, 927 
Nevada... 1,130 3,785 
New Hampshire 1,045 3,988 
New Jersey - --- . 13,554 46, 967 
New Mexico 7,477 | 28 , 926 
New York. ..-- ‘ 67,556 | 266,331 
North Carolina 26,773 | 106,575 
North Dakota 1,846 6,974 
eee 25,469 | 101,035 | 
Oklahoma---.-.----- 17,848 | 63,029 | 
SS ae : ; & 5,852 967 | 
Pennsylvania- --- 48,933 192,793 | 
Puerto Rico-_-..-- 55,588 | 210,874 | 
Rhode Island - - - 4,435 | 16,192 
South Carolina. 9,499 37,971 | 
South Dakota-_--- 3,154 10,916 
Tennessee.......... 22,066 | 81,606 | 
inti je hedouwsinaiadmeees 21,049 87,431 | 
etait ictaranbnaisinniinkuidaden 3,528 | 12,719 
Vermont_.....-- 4,432 
Virgin Islands-_--- 843 | 
OO as 38,273 | 
Washington. -_- 39, 226 
West Virginia----_- : 80,142 | 
ti icedinnciqen paken 9,241 34,083 
Wyoming.-......-.- 748 2,681 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulle 


ject to revision. 


as 


in, October 1957, 


Pp. 


Children | 


67,406 | 
3,215 
22,063 
,059 
, 467 
,073 
, 664 
4.983 
,445 
,434 


5,382 


420 
7,786 
5,800 
2,642 
, 594 
24,899 
, 432 
55,237 
,312 
136 


, 657 





5, 227 
, 895 
, 669 
, 604 





t= 





, 649 
62,521 
25, 906 

2,041 


All 


18. 


7} 11 


Payments to recipients 


Total 
amount 


|$88,149,195 





139,715 
854,078 
478,528 
12,240,923 
940,403 
1,162,596 
149, 108 
655,146 
1,581,913 
1,391,302 





6,232 
331,170 
320,919 

5,694,003 
1,171,976 


1,100,986 


2,200,632 
3,415,501 
1,587,501 
809, 196 
2,424, 591 
239,140 
326,575 
101,569 
166,911 
2,137,540 
883,750 


, 426,846 
2,099,610 

273, 580 
3,209,085 
1,993,314 

850,548 
6,083, 480 
825,365 
587,813 
549, 226 


366,914 


1,512,600 
1, 487, 680 


473.601 | 


134,304 
11,935 


796,042 | 


1,802,343 
1,954,697 
1,592,902 

98,782 


data sub- 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


BULLETIN, JULY 1960 


783 , 534 


Percentage change from— 





Average per— February 1960 in— March 1959 in— 








ee ee 















































pr és Number Number 
| Family | Recipient ts) | Amount | of Amount 
recipients | recipients 
| $111.19 | $29.26 $1.1 | +1.8 $42.8 | 744.8 
Sacbaeeenes : e 
36.38 | 9.09 +.3 | +2.0 | —5.6 | +22. 1 
112.40 | 32.58 +1.4 | +1.5 |} +3.3 +17.1 
118.24 29.89 +.9 | +1.1 +13.7 +20.9 
61.99 | 16.28 +6.9 | +10.8 | 7.1 in * 
164.98 | 46.40 +1.8 +-2.4 | +4.1 | +5.2 
2 33.38 | +1.8 | $2.2 | +2.2 | +5.4 
46.71 +.9 | —.6 | +6.7 | +3.5 
| 23.10 +1.2 +1.1 | —2.2 —4.3 
33.53 +2.6 | +2.6 +16.3 | +16.6 
16.58 s —1.0 —4.2 | —1.9 
23.70 +.3 | +.3 —4.2 | —4.7 
71.63 | 12. 49 3.9 | 42.3 | co 4 ‘) 
132.84 | 33.78 6 | 41.2 | —4.6 | —6.8 
150.31 40.76 2.3 | +2.7 | +7.9 | +8.7 
162.68 39.08 3 | +.3 (5) (5 
102.64 27.98 +1.2 | +1.7 | +.9 | +.9 
138.07 | 37.28 +1.4 | +3.2 | 44.5 +9.2 
139.10 | 36.44 +.7 —.7 +5.8 +8.5 
77.22 21.54 +.2 | +6.7 | —2.2 +4.8 
99.06 24.08 2.9 +3.1 +3.4 +12.5 
97.13 27.52 +.6 +.6 | +5.5 +5.9 
121.21 29.08 +1.1 +4.8 +9.8 +14.5 
153.15 45.56 +.4 +.6 —.1 —1.9 
129.68 36.42 +.4 +.1 —2.1 —6.6 
159.61 46.33 8 +4.0 +4.8 | +8.9 
41.25 10.65 +1.2 +1.0 +10.0 +11.1 
91.51 24.07 +1.0 +1.1 | +3.5 +4.2 
125.14 } 33.55 +1.2 +2.9 +4.1 5.5 
114.43 29.89 +1.5 +2.1 +1.9 +8.3 
89.88 26.83 +2.9 +1.8 +15.4 | +13.5 
159.72 41.85 1.0 +.2 —4.7 | —3.0 
157.71 45.51 3.6 $4.2 +-33.3 +35.0 
118.20 30.55 +1.9 +2.0 +5.7 | +3.4 
169.15 42.90 $1.3 +3.1 | +1.2 +1.5 
78.42 19.70 +1.0 +1.1 | +1.3 +4.4 
148.20 39.23 +-1.9 —.2] +7.2 +5.8 
126.00 31.76 | +1.3 | -1.6 +8.8 +20.0 
111.68 31.63 +1.5 | +1.1 +5.7 +5.0 
145.34 | 40.57 | +1.4 | +6.4 —5.4 | —3.8 
124.32 | 31.55 | +1.1 | +.2 | +7.8 +10.2 
14.85 3.91 | +.8 | 6 | +16.2 +10.5 
132.54 36.30 1 | +.3 —1.8 +1.1 
57.82 14.46 +.7 | +.9 —2.4 +6 
116.33 33.61 1.1 | +1.6 | +.8 | +18.2 
68.55 18.54 84 —1.7 +2.2 —.8 
70.68 17.02 —.6 —.5 —17.1 —17.6 
134,24 37.24 +1.5 +1.0 +1.5 +2.5 
107.96 30.30 +.8 +1.1 +2.0 +1.6 
48.32 | 14.16 +6.4 +8.5 | +9.3 +30.5 
$3.21 20.80 +.6 +1.3 | +.4 | +7.3 
156.56 45.95 | $1.5 | +.8 —8.8 —8.1 
94.99 24.39 | +.6 | +.5 | +2.1 | +10.8 
72.37 46.74 +1.3 +4.0 | +2.6 | +4.8 
132 5 oS —2.8 | —5.3 


06 36.85 | _. 


2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 5. 
‘ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 


1958. 
5’ Not computed; data understated for March 1959 because of administrative 


change in processing of payments. 
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TABLE 22.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Re- 


LS tte 


cipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1960! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
































—— 
I = Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
,, ) ‘ J ul 
State ber of | | February 1960 March 1959 
recip- | in— in 
lents Totel f 3 aes a Saee 
amount | age | : | Pu | 
| | Amount} ——y Amount 
Total..| 356,141| $23,267,279) $65.33; +0.8 +1.9)2+7.4) %+410.2 
| See 12,288 438,318} 35.67} —.1) +.3} —3.6 +4.1 
[° Saeee 7,059 275,919} 39.09) +1.0 +5.2) +.6 +7.6 
Caellt..... 8,354 779, 885 93.35) +2.7 +3.1) +51.8 +61 
5,622 385,177 68.51) @) | +.5 +.9 +-6.3 
Conn.... 2,218 288,285; 129.98 +.4) +2.0) +3.5 +1.6 
| GE 372 24,733) 66 19| —1.6 —1.3) +18.5 +20.6 
> 2,706) 203,145 75.07] +2.5 +2.2) +6.2 +7.0 
“MSE 8,978) 568 , 478) 63.32} +1.1 +2.4) +17.4 +26.5 
a 20,876 1,081, 529) 51.81 8 +.8) +17.3 +17.0 
Guam... 43 1,017} (4) oO}; © | & (8) 
Hawaii. . 1,048 81,112) 77.40) +.5 +.1) —3.1 +4.9 
| | | | 
Idaho... 1,051 75,514] 71.85] +2.3} +2.2) +7.8) +11.4 
 Saeee 18,287} 1,503,672} 82.23} +.6) +1.0) (6) (6) 
Iowa..... 173 14,236; 82.29) +53.1 +55.8) (7) (7) 
Kans. . .-. 4,231 352, 543 83.32 +.6 —1. —.5 +2.4 
ae 7,770 354,867 45.67 —.7 +2.5 —.7 +2.9 
See 16,271 912,733 56.10) +1.3 +1.5) 7.4 +11.9 
Maine.. 2,069 122,978 59.44 —.4 —.4) +20.2 +.3 
3a 6,125 399, 107 65.16 +.9 +.8) +14.0 +14.7 
Mass..... 10,140 1,232,423] 121.54 —.2 +1.3) +.8 +5.8 
Mich..... 4,573 393,686; 86.09) +1.2 +.8) +13.5 +14.6 
Minn.--.. 2,346 144,049; 61.40 ~ +.5) +10.0 +10.6 
' 
= 10,910 330, 103 30.26; +2.3) 5.2 +49.1 
Dicatess 15,377 945 , 126 61.46 —.3 1 +6.2 
Mont. - -. 1,360 97,651) 71 80 —1.0) 3.4] 6.1 
Nebr. ... 1,774 133,109} 75.03} +1.1 7} +21.4 
) = 415 38,735, 93.34] +.2 8.1 14.8 
 * aa 6,521 609,134) 93.41) +1.1 3.2 10.3 
N, Mex... 2,436 159,193} 65.35] +.9 oa +8.7 
N. Y....| 36,872} 3,836,586 104.05 +.5 7 —.7 
a= 18,546 878 , 133) 47.35 +.6 2 +8.2 
N. Dak-.. 1,139 107,726; 94.58 +.4/) .0 12.3 
ae 11,619 852,163) 73.34) +1.2) 8 15.5 
| | 
a 9, 239 803,176) 86.93) +.8) +.6) +3.8 +5.2 
Oreg...-- 4,900 466 , 680) 95.24) +1.7| +14.1/ —5.2 +. 
_ 16,744 1,013,291 60. 52) +.7| —.2) +8.0) $11.0 
3 aoe 22,402 195,229} 8.71} +.1 +.2} +5.8 +4.3 
2,853 239,241 83.86) +.4 +1.2} +8.9 +13.0 
| 7,751 338,772; 43.71); +.6) +2.2) —1.9 +23.1 
S. Dak... 1,134 71,635} 63.17) +1.5) +2.3) +5.4) +10.2 
Tenn.... 8,807 400,807} 45.51] +1.3) +.8) +20.4) +21.6 
, —— 5,907 319,871) 54.15) +.3 +.4) +27.7 +31.5 
Utah.... 2,323 174,638) 75.21 14 +1.6) +10.0) +14.6 
itenies 868 55,458} 63.89] +.9] +3.1/ +10.2/ +18.5 
' | 
,/) 109 2,872 26.35) 0 | +3.2} +4.8) +8.3 
ilicanene 6, 182 304 , 568) 49.27 +.8 +.7| +3.0 +8.2 
Wash....| 6,700 626,430] 93.37, +.8| +1.8}+10.0) +.2 
Ww, Va... 7, 305,783} 41.58) +.9 +.7| —1.5) +17.8 
dunes 2,751 288 , 287) 104.79; +8.4 +11.0 +-111.3 +68.7 
_ | ) 39,467) 73.09) +1.1) +1.9) +.6 —2.9 
| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 6. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

§ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Amendments of 
1958. 
* Not computed; data for March 1959 understated because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 

7 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 
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TABLE 23.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, March 1960} 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Ye a S 
Payments to Percentage change from— 



































| cases 
| a7 
State | ae oon <4 1960 —_~< 1959 
Cases Total Aver- ee Mee ee 
amount age 7 | 
— Amount —— Amount 
| | | | | 
Total?_| 435,000) $30,566,000) $70.20) +3.0) +4.9) —9.3 8.0 
a 81) 1,012) 12.49] (@) | (@) | —29.6) —30.0 
Alaska... 208 13,231} 63.61) —10.3} 6.1] —14.8) —12.4 
Ariz....- 3,454 157,209} 45.52} +3.4 $3.7) +2.5 $15.5 
Ark ; 488 6,567} 13.46) +15.4 +4.4) +18.2) +34.7 
Calif.....| 42,030) 2,323,929} 55.29) +1.9 +3.0| +3.0, +2.9 
Colo._... 2,511 127,105] 50.62) +7.2 $10.1} +9.5) +11.7 
Cenm.... 45,082 4 381, 587 75.09 +7.9 +8.3) —12.8) 9.9 
ae 1,984 132,457] 66.76] +1.8 +2.9} —8.8 8.5 
D.C 1,502 110,623} 73.65) +2.1 +2.3) +1.6] 3.5 
Fla. 5. ... 10,000! Babee Biles ati Beit: SS 
2,436 63,746] 26.17) +2.6 +6.8) +5.9] +12.1 
Guam... 2 92} (%) | @ | (3) () | ( 
Hawaii_-. 1,137 85,685} 75.36} —1.8 .6] —16.0 17.9 
ll ‘ 50,172} 4,698,059 93. 64) +5.2 +6.2} —3.9] +4.4 
Ind. ? ‘ 20,280 833 , 396 41.09 +.6 +10.2) —29.6 20.7 
lowa 5,207 223,317} 42.89) +10.9 +10.9} +12.2 19.8 
Kans... 3,167 221,845} 70.05) +9.5 15 0} +23.8 33.8 
ed 2,812 83,907} 29.84) +5.3 $5.3] +11.5) ).8 
La : 8,735 446,273] 51.09) +.7 +1.0} —9.6| 4.4 
Maine... 3,269 146,008} 44.66) +2.0 +8.4] —13.1] 16.1 
Se einiek a 3,317 213,860} 64.47) +9.8 +9. 9] 3.0 1.3 
Mass 9,063 690,250] 76.16) +2.3 +13 5 13 ‘| 8.3 
Mich 33,195) 3,313,614) 99.82) +1.4 +5.2) —31.6) 32.9 
Minn_.... 10,373 849,977 81.94 +4.0 +9.2) —1.3) 1.3 
Miss 1,118] 16,586} 14.84 0 +.3} +11.4 +-14.3 
Mo 9,020} 540,576) 59.93) +2.6 12.51 +7.8 17 
Mont... 2,305) 96,419} 41.83) —32.6 ~42.9] + 15.7} +11.7 
Nebr-_-_-_- 1,425 65,360} 45.87] +2.5 +3.3} 6.2 13.1 
Nev 372 12,898; 34.67 14.5 +14.5) (8) (8) 
+} me 1,049 59,394) 56.62) —3.9 +4.0| —19.4 18.6 
N. J. ? 11/043] 1,147,632] 103.92} +3.41 +5.0] —18.8 17.4 
N. Mex 604 26,108} 43.23} +3.1] +4.6] +1.3] +7.1 
N. Y- 40,899) 3,956,033) 96.73) +2 9 +3.6| —7. | 7.2 
| | | 
oe 3, 162 76,560| 24.21] +22.9 +26.8} +20 6 +28.3 
N. Dak... 885 55,331 62.52) +6.8 +10.5) +13.3 17.5 
Ohio 38,336] 2,996,792) 78.17) +3.5 +7.8} —15.2 11.5 
Okla 7,790 113,551] 14.58} —1.3 —1.4) —4.3 +1.3 
Oreg....- 5, 984 455,136) 76.06) +21.2 +32.3) —16.8 7.6 
, as 42,990 3,174,941) 73.85} +1.8 +,.2) +10.1 +-12.5 
| ee 1,771 20,242) 11.43) +27.1 $35.8) +2.1] 66.6 
4 ee 3,207) 225,651} 70.36) +7.4/ +5.9) —17.8) 24.4 
a 1,583} 46,886] 29.62) +4.8] +7.41 +15.0| +54.3 
S. Dak...| 541 20,252} 37.43) ti +4.7) —21.1 —17.0 
Tenn... 2,537 45,542 a +5.0 +9.0) —16.4 +-4.1 
Tex. 19___| 8,500 246,000}_______- a ae | a ae es 
Utah... 2,546 203,566, 79.96) —8.5 +2.7| +3.0) +10.7 
Vt. 10___ | 1,450! Av anesekt ARNG Raia ase Aiea 
_ 99) 2, 263| 22.86, (3) | (a) —Me 18.7 
_ ae 2,599) 110,100} 42.36; +4.2 2.9} +6.6) 13.9 
Wash... 13,333} 1,008,114) 75.61! +.1 +.6) —22.5 18.1 
W. Va...- 2,406 76,862) 31.95) +1.3 +2.4/ —16.4, —20.9 
8,682 757 , 598 87.26) +1.5 +5.5) —19.3 17.8 
Wyo..... 652 43,300) 66.41; +1.2 —5.2) —15.1 14.1 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

‘ About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 
* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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